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Notes. 


EMBEZZLE, ITS ETYMOLOGY. 

“This word seems corrupted by an ignorant pronun- 
ciation from imbecile, Dr. Johnson says; which is a great 
mistake. It is derived from the old Fr. besler or embesler. 
See Kelham’s Norm. Dict., ‘embeasiler, to filch.’ See 
also to Bezzle.”—Todd’s Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson had but little opportunity of in- 
vestigating etymology, and no very good books to 
help him ; but he was an omnivorous reader, and 
I venture to think that in this instance he is per- 
fectly correct, and that his critic Todd, generally 
80 judicious, is for once at least wrong. 

Todd’s account does not mend matters at all. 
The verb to bezzle is very obscure ; it will be seen 
presently why. Kelham’s French dictionary gives 
no authorities nor dates ; and he here merely gives 
our English word in a form adapted for Law 
French. Todd does not tell us where to find an 
old French embesler, and probably merely means 
that it is a possible formation from the old French 
desler. But this latter is also incorrect. The word, 
in old French, is besiller, to wound, to inflict pain, 
derived from the substantive besil, pain ; see these 
forms in Roquefort. All these words are far re- 
moved from our Eng. embezzle; and Mr. Wedgwood 
well sums up the whole matter when he says that 
embexle “can have nothing to do with O. Fr. 
besiller, to overturn, destroy, Provencal besilh, 
destruction, trouble.” 


Mahn’s Webster cites O. Fr. besiller, to torment, 
vex, mutilate; but (as if to prop up one bad 
etymology by citing a worse) refers us also to 
O. Fr. beslot, unjust law. E. Miiller gives no 
information. On the whole, it comes to this, that 
none of our dictionaries know anything whatever 
about the matter. 

In cases of this sort it is of no use to guess. 
My invariable method is to trace out the history of 
a word by collecting sufficient quotations ; and, 
whilst admitting that Dr. Johnson’s hint looks at 


Jirst sight like the wildest guess, it is none the less 


a fact that the history and use of the word drive us 
back to his suggestion, which may have been no 
guess, but the result of laying various passages 
together. 

The quotations necessary to establish the fact 
are almost too numerous to be given ; they will be 
found in Richardson, under the headings imbezzle 
and embezzle, for the word was spelt either way ; 
to which must be added the capital quotation from 
Palsgrave given in Wedgwood. As to the double 
spelling, we have sufficient evidence in Sherwood’s 
index to Cotgrave, which gives us : “ Embezzle; 
see Imbezzle.” In like manner we have both 
embargo and imbargo, embank and imbank, embar 
and imbar; the em- being French, and the im- 
Latin, in most cases. 

I take the account of the word to be simply 
this : (1) that imbecile was formerly used both as 
sb. and a verb ; (2) that it was often pronounced 
with the accent on the e; (3) that, in course of 
time, the accent on the e became permanent when 
the word was used as a verb, according to the com- 
mon usage whereby we distinguish the sb. térment 
from the verb to tormént; and (4) that the unlucky 
substitution of em- for im- at an early period so 
utterly darkened the etymology that there was 
nothing whereon to rest the sense of the word, thus 
leaving it to float about as it best could. The 
quotations fairly establish these points, and I must 
find room for some of them. 

The true sense of the verb to imbécil (for such is 
the best spelling) was to enfeeble, weaken, diminish 
from ; hence to subtract or take away from (and 
by the common addition of the suggestion of a 
sinister motive), to subtract from slily, to convey 
away for one’s own use; which is the only sense 
now admitted. This sinister sense is a very old 
one, appearing in the fifteenth century, whilst on 
the other hand the original sense is now lost. 
Those who have read most widely in English 
authors best know how many senses become at last 
attached to one word, and how, in course of time, 
some of them (often the most literal ones) are lost 
sight of. 

1, “These wicked wretches, these houndes of hell, 
As I have told playn here in this sentence, 
Were not content my dere love thus to quell, 
But yet they must embesile his presence ; 
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As I perceive, by covert violence, 

They have him conveyed to my displeasure ; 

For here is laft but naked sepulture.” 

Lament of Mary Magdalen, st. 39. 
In this fifteenth century poem, often printed 
Chaucer's works to fill up the place of his lost 
poem, entitled Origenes upon the M rudele yne, 
Mary laments that the soldiers have embezzled, i.e. 
taken away, the body of her Lord. 
ae coneele, I embesyll a thynge, I kepe a thing 

secret. I embesel/, I hyde or consoyle [read conseyle |, 
Je cele. Lembesyll a thynge, or put it out of the wey, J 
substra ys. He that embesylleth a thyng intendeth to 
steale it if he can it clenly.”—Palsgrave's French 
Dict., temp. Hen, 
Observe that “A to embexzle is not to steal, but 
to prepare to steal. It means, then, to take away 
or put aside, with ig intention of filching. 


3. “ Embler, to stes al, , lurch, pilfer, nim, purloin, 
imbezel, convey Ly. otgrave’s Frenc Diet. 
is used as equival nt to “<«¢ wayed out 


of the waye.”—Brende, Quintus C , fol 
“ Imbesselled and conueig hed away und,”"— 
North s Plutarch, p. 353 (Richardson), 
‘ Without any concealment or g.’"—Milton, 
Obs: rations on Peace with the Irish 


These ‘ain show the modern sense, nearly ; 
but the following are more curious :— 


7. “ Of this full well thou art resolude [resolv'd] 
before kyng Tullie gan 
So tyrannous a monarchie 
nbécelyng freedome, than, 
By vertues spray, the basest-borne 

might be the noblest man.” 

Drant, tr. of Horace, Sat. i. 6, 11. 8-11. 
Imbecelyng is weakening, detracting from ; there 
is nothing answering to it in the Latin. 

Those wryng and wrest the meaner sorte 

whose myndes and tongues are free, 

And so imbécill all theyr strenuthe 

that they are naught to me.” 

Drant, tr. of Horace, Set. i. 5. 
(The reference appears to be wrong.) 

9. “ This is *mbeselynge and diminyshe [diminution] of 
their power and dominion, many landes and people 
falling from them.”—Udal, Revelation, c. 16. 

* Princes must...be guardians of pupils and widows, 
not suffering their pers. ms to be oppressed, or their 
states Taylor, Joly Living, c. iii. s. 2, 
subsect. 8. 

11. “It is a sad calamity that the fear of death shall 
so imbeci/2 man’s courage and understanding.”—Bp. 
Taylor, Holy Dying, c. iii. s, 7, subsect. 

Hence also to imbex:le means to diminish from 
one’s own substance by squandering it away, just 


as much as it means to diminish from the store of 


others by taking things to oneself ; this is because 
the true sense is merely to diminish, without 
reference to the manner of it. 


12. “What, when thou hast embezel’d all thy store?” 
Dryden, Persius, Sat. vi. 
13. Religion “will not allow us to embezz/e our money in 
drinking or gaming.”—Sharp, vol. i. ser. 1. 


Hence, by suppression of the first syllable, we 


have bezzle, to squander ; just as fence stands for 
defence, story for history, sport for disport, spend 
for expend, and the like. But bezzle also means to 
purloin, as might be expected. And seeing that 
bexzle is due to embexzle, and not vice versé, there 
is no wonder that our etymologists have been 
utterly foiled by it. The best joke is Skinner's 
explanation of bezzle as a corruption of beastle, to 
make a beast of oneself. Nor does the matter 
end here ; for from this verb bezz:le, to ha lander, 
was actually formed the substantive be=zle, a spend- 
thrift. Recapitulating, we begin with Lat. im- 
hecillus or imbecillis, whence Fr. imbécile, Eng, 
imbecile, adj. and sb. Hence imbécil, verb, also 
spelt imbezle, imbexzle, embesil, embexle, embezxle, 
meaning (1) to take away from, (2) to purloin, 
(3) to squander. Hence bezzle, meaning (1) to 
purloin, (2) to squander. And hence the sb. bezzle, 
a spendthrift, sot. 

A glance at Littré will show that, even in 
French poetry, the accent sometimes falls on the 
penultimate of imbécile. I may add that I have 
exhausted neither the quotations nor the history of 
the word, but may perhaps claim to have shown 
that Johnson’s opinion, in this case, is probably 
the right one. Watrer W. Skeat. 

Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 


THE CHAPTER HOUSE, ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 

What an enormous library a student requires to 
enable him to answer even what appears to be a 
very sim ple question ! ! A few days ago a corre- 
spondent wrote to me, begging me to inform him 
of the eract date of the erecti on of the Chapter 
House of St. Paul’s, meaning thereby the large 
red-brick building standing in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, on the north side of the cathedral. I was 
very busy at the time, and although I knew that 
I could settle the question by going to the Record 
Room of the cathedral and cons sulting the orig inal 
Fabric Rolls, I thought that I might be able to 
save myself the labour of a somewhat prolonged 
search by referring to some book in my own 
library. I am tolerably rich in books relating to 
London in general, and the cathedral in particular, 
and I began my search in confidence that I should 
soon discover what I sought. Book after book 
was passed under review—Dugdale, Stow, Sey- 
mour, Maitland, Chamberlain, M: ilcolm, 
Wilkinson, Timbs, Longman, and a host of minor 
books—but hi: ardly a scrap of information could I 
find beyond general statements that the Chapter 
House was a red-brick building, that it had certain 
adornments, that Convocation formerly met here, 
and that it was designed by Sir Chris topher Wren. 
All this I knew already ; - but what I wanted was 
the exact date, the actual year, of its erection. At 
last Cunningham’s Handbook came in my Way, 
and here it seemed that light began to dawn, for 
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under the heading of “ St. Paul’s Churchyard” he 
says 

“In the Chapter House of St. Paul’s (on the north 
side of the yard) was performed, in the reign of 
James II., the mock ceremony of degrading Samuel 
Johnson, chaplain to William, Lord Russell.” 

I need not quote the rest of the sentence. Lin- 
gard (History, vol. x. 109) also says of Dr. John- 
son 

“He was solemnly degraded from the order of priest- 
hood, in the Chapter House of St. Paul’s, by Crewe, 
Sprat, and White, the bishops of Durham, Rochester, 
and Peterborough.” 

Cunningham’s definite statement seemed im- 
portant, for it affirms in substance that the Chapter 
House on the north side of the yard was standing 
in the reign of James II. This puzzled me ex- 
ceedingly, for I felt sure that the building was of 
more recent date. 

I then turned to a very useful book lately issued, 
A Catalogu of th Maps, Plans, and Views oj 
London, Westminster, and Southwark, coll 
and arranged by Mr. Fred. Crace, edited by Mr. 
J. G. Crace, and there I found— 

“ View of the Chapter House of the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul on the North Side of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
J. Harris del. and sculp., 1668. (22) in. x 18.)” 


cr ed 


This was still more puzzling, for it carried me 
back to the reign of Charles LI. So I went to the 
Guildhall Library, where Mr. Overall showed me 
Hurris’s View. It represented the existing Chap- 
ter House, but no date whatever was engraved 
upon the plate: still, as the margin had been 
rather closely cropped, this was not conclusive. 
Another copy of the plate, with a broader margin, 
which I met with in Kip’s Views, showed me that 
no date was to be found upon it. I have laid 
stress upon the Chapter House being on the north 
side of the Churchyard, because, as every one 
knows, and as Dugdale’s plan shows, and as part 
of the foundations lat ly discovered has proved to 
demonstration, the old Chapter House stood in 
the angle formed by the south transept and the 
nave. 

At this stage of the inquiry I turned to Elmes’s 
Memoirs of the Lift and Works of Sir C. Wren 
(4to., Lond., 1823), and here, Appendix, p. [103], the 
first ray of true light dawned. In some proceed- 
ings taken by the Dean and Chapter in relation 
to Mr. Jennings, “the carpenter,” on March 20, 
1710-11 (see Frauds and Abuses, p. 9), it is stated 
that— 

“ Mr. Jennings has left the work he was upon in the 
church unfinished, and of a sudden dismissed all the 
men, and then immediately employed such of them as 
would comply with him in the work of the Chapter 

ouse, 

On referring to Frauds and Abuses at St. Paul’s, 
I found that the passage was correctly cited, and 
that it stands at p. 16. : 

It was impossible to bear this haze of contra- 


dictory statements any longer, so I resolved to go 
at once to the Record Room, taking the clue which 
the last date afforded me, and a very valuable clue 
it proved, saving me a prolonged search through 
the earlier Fabric Rolls ; for I soon came upon the 
actual facts of which I was in search, and dis- 
covered that the existing Chapter House was built, 
as I had anticipated, in 1712. It is not impossible 
that a short notice of its cost may interest some of 
your readers, and I have accordingly drawn up 
the following brief abstract : 
June, 1712. 
Works at the New Chapter House, St. Paul's. 


Thomas Scott, brickmaker £38 0 0 
Richard Jennings, carpenter 466 9 2 

Ditto for labour 0 0 
Richard Billinghurst, bricklayer ... $83.15 13 

Ditto for labour ... 
Edward Strong, mason ; .. 62816 4 

Ditto for labour ... 193 6 
Thomas Robinson, smith 195 11 84 
Joseph Roberts, plumber ... 164512 6 
John Hopson, Esq. (sic), joiner... 21616 


Grand total, £3092 7 7 

This grand total may be taken to represent the 
cost of the building. I have also noted, in a few 
instances, the cost of materials and the amount of 
wages 

Place bricks, 14s. per thousand. 

tubbing bricks, 30s. per thousand. 

Grey stocks, 20s. per thousand. 

Carpenters erecting scaffolding, 2s. Gd. per day. 

Bricklayers, 2s. (./. per day. 

Bricklayers’ labourers, 1s. 8d. per day, 

Masons, 2s. 64. per day. 

Ma:ons’ labourers, ls. 6d. per day. 

2,990 feet of stone was sawn at Gd, per foot. 


These particulars acquire some additional interest 
in the present state of the labour market. 

Certainly one might fairly have expected to find 
the actual date of the Chapter House in one of the 
many books to which I referred, but I could not 
discover it. I may, of course, have overlooked 
some account of it, as the indices to several of 
these books are very imperfect; but I extended 
my search far beyond the indices. 

And now allow me to conclude with a question. 
Where was the Chapter House of St. Paul's in 
which the degradation of Dr. Johnson took place ? 
“On the north side of the yard,” replies Cunning- 
ham. Is he correct?) I have shown that the 
present Chapter House was not erected till 1712; 
the old Chapter House was no doubt destroyed 
with the rest of the cathedral: was there, then, 
some temporary building used as the Chapter 
House between 1666 and 1712? Did it occupy 
the site of the existing Chapter House? Is there 
any view or account of it extant ? 

One more question, though it has no connexion 
with what precedes it. Where is the story to be 
found in print about Sir Christopher Wren com- 
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plaining, when compelled to raise the height of the 
organ case at St. Paul’s, that his building was 
spoilt by “the box of whistles”? and does the 
tale rest on any foundation? This story appears 
in Hopkins and Rimbault’s The Organ: its His- 
tory and Construction, first edition, 1855, p- 81; 
edition 1870, p. 109. I am not sure whether a 
reference in « foot-note to the first number of the 
Musical Gazette, January, 1819, edited by Dr. 
Busby, covers this story or not. Can any of your 
correspondents refer to this publication ? 
W. Sparrow Srvpsoy, 


STATUTES OF SALISBURY. 

The statutes of the cathedrals of the Old Foun- 
dation, always secular, bear a family likeness in 
their more ancient summary of the duties of the 
dignitaries und the privileges of the canons. I 
suspect that this, which is known to be the oldest 
portion of such compilations, was the importation 
of the Norman bishops. Dr. Rock printed a con- 
siderable portion of St. Osmund’s Custumal, but 
for the first time your readers will have before 
them the rubrics, and some interesting particulars 
gleaned from the statutes of his famous cathedral. 
The derivation of Salisbury, which appears also 
in the printed Missal, from Cesaris burgum, is 
curious. I hope that some of your correspondents 
will furnish your pages with the rubrics and notes 
of interest from the statutes of Wells at Lambeth 
and of Exeter and York from the MSs. in the 
Brit'sh Museum. 


The Tanner MS. 327 contains the statutes of 


Sarum and other documents. It begins :— 

“ Cantoris officium est chorum in cantuum elevacione 
et depressione habere. Cantores et ministros altaris in 
tabula ordinare. Ad illum etiam pertinet puerorum 
instructio disciplina et eorundum in choro admissio, pre- 
terea in majoribus fertis duplicibus tenetur interesse 
regimini chori ad missam cum ceteris rectoribus chori: 
preterea in omni duplici festo rectores chori de can- 
tibus injungendis et incipiendis tenetur instruere, 
cantus ab epi-copo incipiendos ipso episcopo in propria 
persona tenetur injungere. Stallum in ecclesia est in 
introitu chori in parte occidentale in sinistris, qui librum 
suum apertum coram se habere potest tociens et quando 
sibi placuerit. 

Statutes of Sarum, 1096. 

Decanus cantor cancellarius et thesaurarius residentes 
sint assidue in ecclesia Sarum, remota omni excusationis 
spe; archidiaconi duo semper residentiam faciant. De- 
canus omnibus canonicis et omnibus vicariis praest 
quoad regimen animarum et correctionem morum. 
Cantor debet chorum regere, quoad cantum, et potest 
cantuselevare etdeponere. Thesaurarius in conservandis 
thesauris et ornamentis et in administrandis luminaribus ; 
ene ag similiter cancellarius in scolis regendis et libris 
igandis. Cancellarius et thesaurarius duplicem per- 
cipient communam, reliqui canonici simplicem. Dignitas 
decani est et omnium canonicorum ut episcopo in nullo 
respondeant nizi in capitulo, et iudicio tantum capituli 
a. habent etiam curiam suam in omnibus pre- 

endis suis et dignitatem archidiaconi ubicunque pre- 
bendz fuerint. 


Statutes of Bp. Roger, 1319. 

De admissione et juramento canonicorum. 

De introitu canonicorum. 

De habitu canonicorum almicias de minuto vario 
fminever| internis et externis de griseo persone et 
canonici gerant...ut celebrantes sub amictu lineo almuciig 
suis libere ciim voluerint uti possint... 

De contribucione pro communibus ecclesie negociis 
comuniter faciendis 

De non admittendis ad tractatus capituli qui nondum 
sint assecuti corpora prebendarum [| presbyteri stalla in 
choro habentes in habitu chori capitulum ingrediant pro 
horis certis in festis duplicibus complendis. 

De residentia canonicorum. { The canons came up in 
courses of priest, deacon, and subdeacon stalls. | 

De residentia subdecani et succentoris. 

Ut ordinate negocia capituli pertractentur. 

De gestis in capitulo fideliter con-cribendis. 

De registro et aliis munimentis cantius conservandis 
et citatione canonicorum. 

De rebus conservandis ecclesie. 

De reparandis defectibus patentibus in ecclesiis spec- 
tantibus ad communam, 

De communi nemore conservando. 

De domibus canonicalibus obtinendis retinendis et 
eciam dimittendis. [The vicars at the death of a canon 
sometimes lingered in his house “ per diverticula vel 
mansiunculis in illa faciendis.”’ | 

De custodiis domorum. 

De ruinosis domibus in clauso emendandis de pre- 
bendarum condicionibus clarius conscribendis. 

De prebendis et eorum juribus conservandis. 

De reparacione defectuum in prebendis, 

De firme ad communam spectantibus faciendis solu- 
cionibus pro eisdem. 

De jurisdictione canonicorum. 

De indu!genciis pro fabrica publicandis. 

De provenientibus ad tumbam Symonis | Epi. Sarum.]. 

De confirmatis electis in abbates et abbatisaas in Sar. 
ecclesia benedicendis. 

De potacionibus pro antiphona que dicetur O sapientia 
minime faciendis. 

[Canonici et vicarii in arce Czsaris burgi habitantes 
absque laico tumultu inter eos potationes causa majoris 
caritatis ante Nat. Domini in inceptionibus antiphonarum 
(habuerunt). | 

De testamentis a decano insinuandis. 

De quibusdam diebus circa officium cancellarii de- 
claratis. 

De presentationibus ad vicarias in ecc, Sar. cum 
vacaverint faciendis. 

De admissione residentia et ministerio vicariorum. 

De habitu vicariorum [forbids mantella capella diversa 
coloratis peciis seu depictas caligas vel scactatas rubeis 
aut virides, quod almuciz vicariorum ultra zouam nulla- 
tenus extendentur, quas etiam minuto vel griseo vario 
aut griseo vel pellibus duntaxat agninis aut caprinis sub 
panno nigro volumus duplicari. Capas vero chori gerant 
ad terram extensas, extra chorum preterea omnes et 
singuli gerant habitum competentem, ut illi maxime qui 
in sacerdocio fuerint constituti exteriorem vestem 
habeant dissimilem militari, utpote anterius vel posterius 
non birratam, qui et capucium dum in mensa fuerint 
aliena habeant circa collum. Superpellicea cum in albis 
fuerint gerant plana et non constricta, nec opere con- 
sutorio complicata; nunquam vero usuri rochetis, nist 
cum celebraverint ipsi forte missam, eoque loco sup- 
pellicei quidam rocheta hujusmodi deferentes ab injunctis 
sibi officiis per rectores chori, quibus in hac parte parere 
ex usu et antiqua consuetudine astringuntur, se con- 
sueverunt frequencius in ecclesie dedecus excusare |. 

De vita et conversatione ministraneium in ecc. Sar. 
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De ministrorum ebsencia minime procuranda quando 
per quos et ubi debent ad mensam mini-tri invitari. 
De ministris ecclesie exterius beneficiatis, ne extra 
clausum ministri sint in mensa, nec intra mensam 
teneant exterorum. 

De communa absencia non percipienda, 

De ministrorum rebellione et contumacia reprimendis, 

De reliquiis et veneracionibus reliquiarum, de missa 
B. V. in altari S. Trin. et commemoratione in choro et 
aliis concurrentibus solempnius celebrandis. [ A new rule 
(innovatio) for the daily mass of our Lady. The second 
bell rang in celebrant and canons. | 

De choro frequentando, 

De processionibus in ecclesia solempniter faciendis. 
[The chaplains of SS. Edward and Nicholas and the 
Scholares de Vallibus were ordered to attend. | 

De cantariis in ecc. conservandis. 

De missis successive in ecc, celehrandis. | Propter 
vigilias nocturnas quas oporte. vicarios observare ante 
missam B. V....alii sacerdotes stipenciarii...a missa que 
le more in aurora diei celebratur ita celebrent continue 
usque ad missam B. V.] 

De pulsationibus more antiquo in ecc. faciendis [pro 
missa B. V., collacione in quadragesima et ignitegio, 
primo vespere, et matutinis et hora ix* quando dicitur 
immediate post mensum, tanto temporis spatio duraturis 
quanto posset commode unius leuce fieri iter}. [At York 
it was about a quarter of an hour’s—a mile—walk. | 

De statu choristarum. [A house in the close and a 
canon as their custos appointed. ] 

De maledicis adulatoribus histrionibus et detractoribus 
respuendis. 

De habitu clericorum c. 1214. [Cappz talares, cum 
superpelliceis [no longer than the cope] pileoli nigri et 
calciamenta. | 

De silencio et gestu in choro [conversation “de bonis 
moribus ante et post tempus horarum in choro seu 
presbyterio” permitted. A statute 1449 “de finibus 
canonicorum ad residenciam noviter receptis.” | 

De jurisdictione cancellarii Sarum et etiam subdiaconi.” 
[The chancellor was to be obeyed as regards schools by 
the “presbyteri civitatis”; the subdcan was “archi- 
diaconus civitatis.””] 

The statutes referring to behaviour in choir are 
illustrated by the following extract from the MS. 
statutes of St. Davids, preserved in that cathedral : 

“1568. Nonnulli Vicarii, non habentes officium Can- 
torie ex more, in matutinis et horis canonicis, versus 
psallendo ante alios, et per se incipiunt, et post alios in 
finibus nimis protrahunt, in medio versus simul cum sociis 
difformiter et immodice simul non finiunt, sed unus- 
quisque ad votum suum inordinaté procedit, verba anti- 
cipant in Missi et horis canonicis, incongrué et sine 
punctuatione et orthographia debita male legunt, in 
Choro murmurant. Diaconus et subdiaconus ministrantes 
in miss’ ad continuam stationem in suis locis, nisi quando 
officii Missze necessitas exposceret, simul concelebrantes, 
districtius arcturi sunt; frequenter seorsum ad loca 
extranea se divertunt, cum laicis tim masculis quam 
feminis indevote fabulantes vel sub columniz stantes 
aut in ecclesia spatiantes (1432).” 


Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


Massincer.—An elaborate paper has 
lately appeared in the Anglia by Mr. Phelan, of 
Memphis, U.S.A., in which he gives a lengthy 
notice of the life of Philip Massinger. The author 
reproduces the stereotyped account of the drama- 


baptism. Gifford, in his edition of Massinger, 
says that Philip was born in 1584 in or near Salis- 
bury, probably at Wilton, and that fruitless search 
had been made in all the parish registers of Salis 
bury for the entry of his baptism. Col. Cunning- 
ham, in his edition of Massinger, 1867, from the 
text of Gifford, suggests that the baptism might 
have taken place in the parish church of St. Ed- 
mund, Salisbury, but “there is a vacuum in the 
registers extending over the period in which the 
name might have appeared.” This account has 
been copied again and again down to the present 
day. 

If the students of Massinger had consulted the 
History of Salisbury, published some five-and- 
thirty years ago, and forming the concluding 
volume of Sir R. C. Hoare’s County History, they 
would have found the facts clearly stated. 
Amongst the several biographies of Salisbury 
worthies that of Massinger is included. The 
entry of his baptism is contained in the parish 
register of St. Thomas, in that city : “ November, 
1583. Philip Messanger, the son of Arthur, bap- 
tised the 24th.” This also decides the question 
as to the Christian name of his father. According 
to the custom of the time, the name of the mothe 
is omitted. A good deal of labour has been spent 
in trying to prove that the Massingers came out 
of Gloucestershire. A much more probable theory 
is that they were an old Salisbury family. The 
name occurs amongst the municipal records of 
Salisbury as early as 1415, when William Ash- 
leigh, chaplain, conveyed, after his decease, to the 
Mayor and Commonalty of the city, a tenement in 
St. Martin’s Street occupied by Thomas Messa- 
gier. . E. N. 


Wilton, Salisbury. 


Some OxrorpsutrE Worps.—The following 
provincialisms are in constant use in a village near 
Woodstock :— 

Hoxy, muddy, dirty. The popular etym. is, “ hoary, 
when there is mud up to the horses’ hocks.” Cp. Oxy in 
Halliwell’s Dict. 

Tonfor'ard, forward, interfering. Cp. A.-S. to-foran, 
before. Or perhaps the tom may be illustrated from 
tom-tawdry (Peacock’s Gloss. Lincoln), where it seems to 
be merely an intensative particle. 

To becall, to abuse, to call a bad name. 

To backheave (pronounced backhdve), to hinder, frus- 
trate. 

In the burrow, in shelter, Cp. A.-S. beorgan, to protect. 
Burrow hurdles, hurdles made weather-proof with hay, 
straw, &c. to protect sheep. 

Mawsey, soit and tasteless (of an apple). 

Brumst up, hard up. 

John george (pronounced john-jarge), a marigold (Ca- 
lendula). 

Dabster, a proficient, With dab ep. Goth. ga-dobs 
(Skeat). 

Sleeveless, useless, unprofitable, often used of a bad 
housekeeper. coarse, unravelled stuff” 
(Florio, 1598). Sleeveless may mean, therefore, literally 


tist’s supposed date of birth and doubtful place of 


“which cannot be unravelled.” See Furness, Macbeth, 
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03. A slecvelesse answer” occurs in Nash, Lenten 
(Havleian Miscellany, vol. vi. p. 174). 
y, to signify. “It doesn't magnify.” So 
used in Addison's Spectator. 
"cwnups, a simpleton, one worse than a fo 
Yawnups’ Corner, the village forum, where the lads 


To doul the alim, t > put out (do ovt) the candie 
To be d th, to be even with, a match for, “I 


can’t be ups des with she 


Roach t—reached. Myles C ale wrote raughf as 
the preterite of ch, See I tng. Te e, pp. 161, 
2 nd third edit., im voce. 


A. L. Mayu 


Cuntovs Survames.—I send some names which 
seem to show that when a common noun, or name 


of a place, or even another part of speec h, ending in 
a consonant which is immediately preceded by 
vowel, is taken for a surname, that t final corsonant 


is doubled. All the following instances are 
authentic :— 

Abbott, Angell, Bage, Parr, Barrell, Baskett, 
att, Be Bibb, Bigs Bishopp, Blott. Bonnett, 
Bragg, Bratt, Brice, Bristoll, Buckett, B udd, Bugg, 
Pnshell. Butt, Cada, Camm, Cann, 
Cavill, Channell, Chattell, Chinn, 
Chip; , Chnbb, Clapp, Clodd, Clogg, Clubb, Cobb, 
Cockerell. Codd. Counsell, Crabb, Cragg, Cribb, 
Cropp, Cubitt, Cudd, Curr, Dann, Deerr, Denn, 
Doerr, Dorsett, Dunn, Emmett, F 
Face, Faithfull, Farr, Fatt, Fenn, Fer 


Bunn, B 


~ 
~ 


Fitt, Flatt, Foor, Fo Fortt,* Forre m 
Fuell, I i, Furr, Gabb, Gadd, Ga itlett, 
Gapp, Garnett, Garrett, Gass, Gauntlett, Ginn, 


Glenn, Cravell, Grimm, Grubb, Gumm, Gunn, 
Hage, Hatchett, Hatt, Hazell, Henn, Herr, Hit 
Hodd, H + Hornett, Hovell, Humm, Hutt 
Jewell, Kidd, Knapp, Knopp, Knott, Ladd, 
Leee, Lett, Leverett, Linnett, Lipp, Lockett, 
Lott. Luee, Mackrell, Mallett, Mandrill, Mann, 
Mapp. Marr, Marshall, Matt, Mee, Mudd, Mus- 
kett, Nott, a. = Natt, Oxx, P 
Pannell, Parr, , Peall, Peell, Pega, Peilett, 
Penn, Pett, Picket Pinn, Pitt, Platt, 
Pockett. Pott, Privett, Pummell, Putt, Ragg, 
Rann, Rapp, Revell, Ridd, Rigg, Ripp, Rivett, 
Robb, Podd, R -utt, Sadd, Sandall, Satchel, 
Searff, Scarlett, “arr, Scott, Sheaff, Shee, Shinn, 
Shipp, 8! “4 Shutt, Skitt, Somersett, Sonn, 
Sorrell, Spratt, Spurr, Squibb, Squirrell, Stagg, 
Stabb, Starr, Steell, Stoatt, Strutt, Swann, Tagg, 
Tann, Tapp, Targett, Tarr, Tassell, Tedd, Tickett, 
Timbrelt, Traill, Tippett, Topp, Trapp, Tri; 
Tripp, Trott, Tubb, Tunnell, Tw Twinn, Unitt, 
Vann, Vernall, Violett, Wagg, Waitt, Warr, 
Webb, Wedd, Wett, Whipp, Wize, Winn, 
Withall, Witt, Wolff,* Woodd, Wooll, Wrenn. 
H. C. DELEVINGNE. 


” These names are exceptions to the rule pointed out 
above. 


| have an awkward habit of getting upon their backs, and 


ill, Excell, } 


Tenxyson’s “Nortuern Farwer.”—The fol- 
lowing is from the Globe :- 

“Last Wednesday [Nov. 7th] the autumn gathering 
of the moorland shepherds of the north of gland took 
place in the village of Saltershrook, Yorksh nd as an 
indication of the value of such meetings to farmers, it may 
be stated that no fewer than 121 strayed sheep were 
returned to their rightful owners. In the spring the 
farmers turn out immense flocks, sometimes numbering 
thousands, to nip the tender but scant herhace which the 
moors furnish. These sheep will wander «bout the whole 
of the summer, and it is the shepherd's duty to see that 
they do not stray. Occasionally animals will wander 
miles away from the parent flock, to be picked up and 
kept by other sh »pherds until ‘meeting tim comes 
round, when they are enabled, by the marks stamped 
upon their coats, to return them. The shepherds have 
| not such an easy time of it as many would imagine, 
| They have frequently to walk very long distances. Sheep 


when once in this position they must lie there and die 

unless somebody comes and turns them cn to ell fours. 

How close an observer of nature Mr. Tennyson is may be 

seen by two lines on this point in the Voi thern Furmer: 

‘An’ ’e ligs on ’s buck i’ the grip, wi’ noan to lend " im a 
shuy 

Worse nor a far-weltered ewe : for Sammy he married 
for luv.’ 

Then, again, whole flocks of sheep will find their way 

into some deep ravine, out of which they are too simple 


to pick their path. There, in | the absence of grass (for 
in many of these gullies nothing is t ) be found but bracken 
and huge mose-covered boulders) ) th iey will stand bleating 
until the shepherd «pportuncly arrives and drives them 


out. The wages these men receive are very small, 
veraging in Yorkshire about 17s. a week, In the sum- 
mer imany of these men sleep out night alter night, 
preferring, when tired and a long distance from their 
bedes, to throw themselves down to rest among the 
It is from these shepherds that in the 
come as to the prosp 
hooti time’ is the she] 
carnival. Quiet and stéady enough generally, he then 
ives rein to his Bacchanalivn proclivities, and under the 
mask of merriment makes himself thoroughly miserable 
till he gets ba ' 

This is interesting as a picture of rural manners 


it 


ck to the moors again. 


and for its illustration of Te nnyson. 


Cromweti Faminy.—It may interest 
phers of the Cromwell family to note in your pages 
that Oliver’s daughter Frances, widow of the Hon. 
Robert Rich, was married at Hursley, in 1663, to 
her second husband. ‘The entry in the paris sh 
register is as follows: “ The right wor" John 
Russell and the Hon"* the Lady Frances I Rich 
were maryed the serventh day of May, Anno 
Domini one thousand six Hundred sixty three.’ 
The date of this marriage has, I believe, escaped 
all writers on the Cromwell family. Carlyle does 
not give it,and Noble says, “she aid not long 
remain a widow,” which was scare ely the case, as 
the Lady Frances became a widow in 1657-8, and 
therefore ne: urly six years had elapsed. S. H. 


Surrey Forx-Lore —“ There ’ll be no moon at 
Christmas this year,” said I. “No,” said she ; 
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“and they always say, A dark Christmas makes a 
heavy wheatsheaf; that’s what the old folks says ; 
and they says, too, Whatever wind blows o’ King- 
ston Fair day ’ll blow all winter through.” 
Kingston Fair is on the 13th of November. 

A. J. M. 


Yankee.—The inventory of the effects of Wil- 
liam Marr, formerly of Morpeth, and afterwards 
“of Carolina, in parts beyond the seas, but in the 
parish of St. Dunstan, Stepney” (1725), ends 
with, “Item one negroe man named Yankee to be 
sold.” Mr. W. Woodman, of Morpeth, has the 
document. 

3p. Hatticld’s Hall, Durham. 


Muerices. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and #ddresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Tur Benner Famity anp Usiversity Cot- 
Lecz, Oxrorp.—Baker, in his History of North- 
amptonshire, vol. ii, p. 342, says that Sir Simon 
Bennet, in grateful commemoration of having been 
educated at University College, Oxford, and for the 
advancement of learning there, devised by his will, 
dated August 15, 1631, the reversion of the Hanley 
Park estate, near Towcester, after the death of Dame 
Elizabeth his wife, to the master and fellows of 
that college, for enlarging and completing the 
buildings and founding four new fellowships and 
four new scholarships. The master and fellows 
were compelled to engage in a legal contest with 
the heir-at-law and representative of Sir Simon 
Bennet in order to obtain possession of the estate, 
as well as to determine the number and endow- 
ment of the fellows and scholars to be maintained. 
sir Simon Bennet died without issue on Aug. 20, 
1631, and was buried at Beachampton, Bucks, on 
Aug. 22, leaving Simon Bennet his nephew and 
heir, who, according to Baker, died on the same 
day as his uncle, and was buried at the same place 
the day after. There is, however, an evident 
mistake here, as the pedigree given by Baker 
states that he had two sons and five daughters, all 
born long after 1631. The two sons, Thomas and 
Simon, died in their infancy. From some original 
letters and papers in my possession, Hanley Park 
appears to have been, as late as 1672, in the 
possession of Ambrose Bennet, of Bulstrode, 
Bucks, who got into ditficulties in consequence of 
the unfavourable termination of some lawsuit, and 
Went to Jamaica, where he died soon afterwards. 
Was he the heir and representative of Sir Simon 
Bennet with whom the college had the litigation ? 
If 80, what was the relationship between them, as 
his place in the pedigree does not appear ? 

J. H. Cooxe, F.S.A. 


Witriam Srvart, Arcupisnor or Anmacu.— 
He was the youngest son of John, Earl of Bute, 
the noted minister of George III., and was the 
grandson of the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. He was educated at Winchester School 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge ; was conse- 
crated Bishop of St. Davids, and subsequently 
translated to Armagh in 1802-3. Archbishop 
Stuart is mentioned us an exemplary young clergy- 
man by Boswell in his Life of Johnson, when 


|in his early days he was vicar of Luton, in 


Bedfordshire. He died in London in 1822. At 
Aldenham Abbey, in Hertfordshire, the seat of his 
son, the late William Stuart, Esq., who died in 
1874, was a noble portrait of the archbishop, 
painted by the great artist William Owen, in 
which he was depicted in his episcopal robes, wig, 
and wearing the sky-blue ribbon of St. Patrick, of 
which order he was prelate. Amongst the valuable 
autographs and heirlooms preserved at Aldenham 
was a letter in the handwriting of George IIL, 
shown to me by the late Mr. Stuart, containing 
the offer of the archbishopric of Armagh to his 
father, and in which the king spoke of “ your 
father [i.e. the Earl of Buce] as the best friend I 
ever had.” 

Let me put a couple of queries—(1) Is Arch- 
bishop Stuart known to have published any books 
or pamphlets? (2) Has the portrait alluded to 
above ever been engraved ? 

Jonx Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Some years ago I saw in the house of a relative 
in the north of Ireland a well-executed engraving 
of William Stuart, D.D., Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of all Ireland. The engraving is not 
now where it then was, and I do not recollect the 
engraver’s name. Can youtell me? If I mistake 
not, there is a good painting of his Grace in the 
Primate’s palace at Armagh, along with those of 
many who preceded Stuart in the archiepiscopal see, 
Those of his successors, the late Lord John George 
Beresford and the present Primate Beresford, have, 
I presume, been added to the collection. 

ABHBA, 


anp Titte.—An answer is solicited to 


i the following queries. Suppose a nobleman to be 


Earl of A., Viscount B., and Baron C., and to have 
several sons, the eldest of them will assume the 
title of Viscount B. during the earl’s lifetime. 

1. If such eldest son predeceased his father, 
would the second son be permitted to assume his 
brother’s title? and if the second son predeceased 
his father, would the third son be allowed to 
assume the tit] 

2. Might the eldest son of Earl A. assume the 
baronial title if he thought it preferable to the 
other? 

3. Suppose the eldest son to be designated by 
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the title of the viscounty and to die in the earl’s 
lifetime, leaving a son, would that son be entitled 
to assume his father’s courtesy rank ? 

4. If all the sons of the said earl were to pre- 
decease their father, and the youngest of them left 
a son, what, according to heraldic or peerage 
etiquette, would be the correct designation of such 
son, or what title, if any, might he assume ? 

5. Are patents of peerages ever so framed that 
a nobleman’s grand-nephew can succeed to his title? 

6. Supposing the above Earl of A. to have only 
a grand-nephew as his nearest male relative, would 
that person be entitled to assume either of the 
earl’s inferior titles, or might he be permitted to 
do so by etiquette or courtesy ? MARTLET. 


ACTRESSES FIRST PERMITTED ON THE STAGE.— 
Lecky, in the fourth chapter of the first volume of 
his History of England in the Eighteenth Century, 
writes :— 

“There were ten or eleven theatres open in London 
in the reign of Elizabeth, whereas in the...reign of 
Charles I!. there were only two. Even these proved too 
many, and in spite of the attraction of «ctresses, who 
were then for the first time permitted upon the stage, 
it was found necessary,” &c, 

Ts it a well-known historical fact that until the 
reign of Charles II. female parts in plays (in 
England) were taken by men? E. L. 8 


4 De 


[Female parts until the reign indicated were played 
by boys. There is a well-known story that the “ Merry 
Monarch,” complaining of the delay in the production of 
a piece, was told that the queen was not yet shaved, 
The fact also that an actor was sometimes in our early 
dramas in the position of a man playing a woman dressed 
as a man has elicited frequent comment.] 


“De CamerA.”—What is the precise meaning 
of— 

1. Breviarium de Camera secundum ordinem Fratrum 
Przedicatorum Sancti Dominici. Venetiis, 1487. (Friars- 
Preachers, 7. ¢. Dominican Breviary.) 

2. Breviarium de Camerd secundum consuetudinem 
Romane Curiz. 

Idem (in colophon) secundum usum et ordinationem 
Sancte Rhomanz Curiz. In Venetiarum urbe 1500. 

‘ourt of Rome. 

3. “ Breviarii porro Romani antiqui vulgo De Camerd 
dicti, secundum morem Sancte Romane Ecclesize ex- 
emplar habemus.” Venetiis, 1521. Church of Rome. 
(Sala in Bona, i. 121.) 

I know what Zaccaria says in his Onomasticon 
(sub voce, p. 56), and am also aware of the reference 
made to St. Leo (“cameras extruxit”), April 11, 
2 Nocturn, Lectio vi., in Breviary. But what is 
the bearing of the expression upon the Dominican 
Breviary and those for the use of the Court and 
Church of Rome before Trent ? 

Camera Opscura. 

Lanp Customs.— 

“ There are in the open lands what is called a pane of 
land, in which there may be 40 or 60 different lots; it is 
reputed to be a remnant of an old military custom, when, 
on a certain day, the best man of the parish appeared to 


take possession of any lot he thought fit; if his right 
was called in question, he had a fight for it, and the 
survivor took the first lot, and so they went on through 
the parish.” 

Mr. Blamire thus describes this old custom to 
the Committee on Commons’ Inclosure, 1844 (see 
Minutes of Evidence, question 296). At question 
No. 375, Mr. Blamire says that he cannot mention 
any meadows to which this particular custom is 
attached, but by repute it was understood to be 
the origin of all the lot meadows, and to have been 
general upon some parts of the Continent. He 
ilso considers (No. 383) that this explanation of 
the origin of the custom was a rational mode for 
accounting for it as exercised at the present day. 
I should be greatly indebted for any information 
hereon, either by reference to works giving descrip- 
tions or from local knowledge of existing custom. 

G. L. Gomur. 


Pittox.—Was he the inventor of the light iron 
hurdling that goes by the name of “ the invisible 
fence”? It was very much in vogue at the be- 
ginning of this century ; writers of that date seemed 
to suppose it would supersede every other method. 
Nobody who has ever seen an old park wall of red 
brick, with its corniced top coping of brick (some- 
times moulded), its solid moss-grown buttresses, 
and its branching elms from within canopying 
the roadway path, will ever doubt that a visible 
fence may be more lovely than an invisible one. 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“THe Liseran.”—Can any of your correspond- 
ents give me the complete list of the writers of the 
various essays and poems in the Liberal? Many, 
of course, among the papers are easily identified, 
but several I cannot attach to the proper author, 
and a full list would be of interest. H. A. B. 


A New Porrticat Orcanization.—I am told 
there is a political organization (society or club) 
in this country, the members of which disapprove 
of the present division of parties in the Houses of 
Parliament, they being of opinion that the same 
is detrimental to the good government of the 
nation and to its interests. If such a society exists 
I shall be glad to know where its headquarters 
are. Po.irical. 


“Tre Commentator.”—In the Bristol Mercury, 
Feb. and March, 1837, there is a series of literary 
essays with the above title. Who was the author! 

R. 


Lixcoty’s Ivy Cuarer.—Among the arms of 
the treasurers in the window of this chapel are the 
arms of John Soley, 1780, thus emblazoned, Vert, 
a chevron gules between three soles naiant argent. 
These tinctures are confirmed by being carved on 
a tombstone in the little graveyard attached to the 
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chapel, and, being contrary to the rules of heraldry, 
I wish to ask if the error could have arisen in 
describing the arms originally as “ a chevron gules 
between three soles naiant in the sea, all proper.” 
The field vert might arise in this way. 

There is another shield more difficult to account 
for in the same window, that of Sir Richard 
Malins, Kt., 1871: Sable, on a fess argent two 
pallets or. 

There is also the shield of a William Thomson, 
1720: Azure, a lion passant gardant or. I should 
be glad to know the family to which this treasurer 
belonged. = 

Huddersfield. 


Tue Titre “ Honovrasie.”-—When was this 
title first generally applied to the younger children 
of earls and barons ? Ectectic. 


Mary Srvart.—Where can I see the original 
warrant, or an official copy of it, signed by Queen 
Elizabeth, by virtue of which the Queen of Scots 
was beheaded? I have an alleged fac-simile of the 
warrant, but it does not agree entirely with the 
copy printed in the first volume of Howell’s State 
Trials, nor with the MS. in the Harleian Coll., 
No. 290, although generally identical with both of 
these documents. Cur. Cooke. 


“Memorrs oF THE House or Bournoy,” 1831 : 
Macautay.—I have before me two duodecimo 
volumes of Lardner’s “Cabinet Library” (not 
“Cyclopedia”), entitled Historical Memoirs of 
the House of Bourbon, London, printed for Long- 
man, Rees, &c., 1831. The work is anonymous, 
but I find it attributed to Lord Macaulay in Mr. 
Sampson Low’s English Catalogue of Books pub- 
lished from January, 1835, to January, 1863. 
Can any correspondent confirm this attribution ? 
I have been unable to find it elsewhere ascribed 
to him, although in Mr. G. O. Trevelyan’s Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 1876 (vol. i. p. 168), 
it is stated that Macaulay did set to work (about 
1831) upon a volume “ for the series of Lardner’s 
‘Cabinet Cyclopedia,’ under the title of The His- 
tory of France, from the Restoration of the Bour- 
bons to the Accession of Louis Philippe.” It is 
added that the type was broken up before the 
sheets were pulled, and that “ the task, as far as 
it went, was faithfully performed ; but the author 
soon arrived at the conclusion that he might find 
a more profitable investment for his labour.” Who, 
then, was the writer of the two volumes that 
actually came out ? C. W. S. 

Manchester. 


Grarton THE Printer.—In the well-known 
device of Richard Grafton, the king’s printer, the 
motto runs, “Suscipite insitum verbum. Iaco. I.” 
What is the meaning of “Iaco. I.”? It is not 
from the Epistle of James. 


Tue Late Sir Mazrere Brapy, Bart.—This 
eminent lawyer, who was for some years Lord 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, 
and subsequently Lord Chancellor, “ possessed 
high poetic talent, and in 1863, on the occasion 
of the marriage of the Prince of Wales, wrote a 
welcome to the Princess Alexandra, which was 
acknowledged by an autograph letter from the 
Prince of Wales.” Have the lines in question 
uppeared in print? and, if so, where can I see 
them? I happen to possess one of the prizes 
awarded to him by the Board of Trinity College, 
Dublin, during his undergraduate career. 

AbHBA. 


Davin Cottecrion or Hymys.— 
This must have been a curiosity of literature. It 
contained extracts from Shakspeare, Milton, Pope, 
Addison, and others, side by side with others 
better known as hymns. Thus, 

“ The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherits, shal! dissolve, 
And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind,” 
was one of the “hymns.” I know the book only 
from repute, but should be glad to learn more of 
it, and be particularly obliged to any one who 
could favour me with a sight of it. It was printed 
at Macclestield. 
A Mancuestren 


Westcore’s DevonsHire PepiGrees.—I shall 
be obliged to any of your correspondents who can 
inform me of the source whence Westcote compiled 
his pedigrees of Devonshire families. They do not 
appear to be copies of any herald’s visitation of the 
county, though in form they much resemble those 
entered in visitations. Messrs. Oliver and Jones, in 
their preface to Westcote’s pedigrees, give no clue 
to his means of information. I am of opinion that, 
from the internal evidence they contain, they must 
have been written between 1627 and 1635. 

Grorce W. Marsnatt, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Tue Terminat “ Gor.”—What is the meaning 
of this terminal in surnames! I have met with 
Crigoe, Trego, Diago, Stokoe, Briscoe, Pardoe, 
Shillito, Vercoe, Stilgoe. J. ASTLEY. 

Coventry. 


Mittoy’s “ ParapisE Lost.”—I shall feel much 
obliged by some information as to the third edi- 
tion, printed by Simmons, London, 1678. Milton 
died in 1674. When were the first and second 
editions published? I have a copy of the third in 
the original binding. It contains a good impres- 
sion of W. Dolle’s portrait of Milton in 1671. I 
the book rare ? Ratrn N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 
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THE PUBLICATION OF CHURCH REGISTERS. 
(5% S. vi. 484 ; vii. 9, 89, 131, 239, 290, 429, 
459 ; viii. 53, 152.) 

It may be remembered that I wrote to “ N. & Q.” 
on this subject just two years ago, at the same 
time inviting those whose sympathy I had to join 
me in founding a society to be devoted exclusively 
to the publication in their integrity of church 
registers. My appeal met with a response much 
more favourable than an anonymous correspondent 
could have possibly hoped for: so much so that 
the Harleian Society, finding that the project was 
favourably received by the genealogical world, 
suggested that it would be a pity to form a separate 
society for this purpose, snd that it was both 
capable and willing to undertake my scheme itself. 
This it has done, and, with nearly two hundred of 
its members each subscribing annually an extra 
guinea, the first volume of registers has been re- 
cently published, and two others are announced as 
in the press. The registers of St. Peter’s, Corn- 
hill, extending from 1538 to 1666, have thus been 
given to the world, and permanently preserved for 
all generations to come by Mr. Leveson Gower, 
F.S.A., than whom an abler and more careful editor 
could not have been found. 

Mr. Gower having done his work so admirably, 
I am struck with the more surprise and the 
greater sorrow that he should in his preface have 
suggested the advisability of publishing mere 
extracts from registers, because of necessity there 
is in each register “a large mass,” as he says, “ of 
useless and uninteresting matter,.... to say 
nothing of the entries of vagrants, rogues, persons 
‘ignoti cognominis,’ and such like.” 

Dull and uninteresting for the greater part 
possibly the registers of St. Peter’s and most 
other churches may be.* I ask, however, does 
a genealogist search a register for amusement ? 
Does Mr. Gower expect the subscribers will take 
up his volume as light reading? Mr. Gower has 
evidently forgotten the chief purposes the society 
had in view. ‘These were, to make as many 
registers as possible accessible to the geneulogist, 
and to place them permanently on record beyond 
the chance of their possible destruction by theft 
or fire, and their inevitable decay by time. He 
points also to the greater number of volumes which 
the society might issue of extracts. This is true, 

* As regards the general interest of a register, I sub- 
mit it is a subject for consideration by the Council 
whether it might not be desirable and more useful and 
interesting to publish the later volumes of each register 
first, when the whole is not issued at once, or when it is 
not contemplated to transcribe it entirely, taking, say, 
from 1650 to 1800, instead of 1528 to 1666, as in the case 
of St. Peter's. 


but Mr. Gower might have shortened his tran- 
script very considerably by omitting much super- 
fluous verbiage, such as “christened,” “ married,” 
or “ buried,” which is repeated before every entry, 
and which facts would have been sufficiently 
indicated by the heading of each page : also by 
avoiding the useless repetition of the date both in 
the margin and context of each entry. Thus 
shortened, the register might have been printed in 
idouble columns, and been decreased in bulk 
certainly one-third.t Mr. Gower’s own proposition 
to lessen the size of the society’s register publica- 
tions by avoiding “any lengthened annotations, 
transcripts of wills or of monumental inscriptions,” 
will certainly find favour with none. The question 
of annotation is one for the Council to decide (and 
it is open to objection on the score of space), but 
there cannot surely be two opinions on the desira- 
bility of preserving the invaluable evidence of 
monumental inscriptions. This appears to me to 
be a sacred duty. Every year I notice familiar 
memorials in church and churchyard disappearing. 
In the churchyard first an iron railing is loosened 
in play by children; then the remainder of the 
rails are stolen, and the tomb they lately guarded 
is soon levelled, and the stones carried away for 
various purposes. 

But I have a still worse grievance than this. 
The editor continues: “I maintain that as a 
genealogical society we are not concerned to find 
ancestors for families which have risen to the ranks 
of gentry in later time.” Now it should be 
remembered that many of the subscribers to the 
Harleian have at most but a yeomanly ancestry, 
and lucky are they if they can all claim even 
that. 

Mr. Gower acknowledges that it would require 
editors of great local experience to prepare these 
volumes of extracts, and with this I cordially agree. 
Where is the omniscient individual who is ac- 
quainted with all our ancestors, and with exactly 
what every genealogist will require to search for in 
times to come ? 

In short, it would be worse than childish for an 
important society to devote its labours and its 
subscribers’ money to printing mere extracts. 

I will add that should so calamitous and 
disastrous a step as Mr. Gower suggests be taken 
by the Harleian Society, it would only remain for 
those who object to being blotted out, to found a 
new society, which would faithfully chronicle our 
ancestors, who, though humble, are dear to us. 

ARGENT. 


+ The First Book of the Parish Registers of Madron, 
in Corniall, recently published by subscription by Mr. 
G. B. Millett, of Penzance, is a model of a printed 
register, and I humbly suggest that the Harleian Society, 
or any private individual intending to print a register, 
could not do better than follow that yentleman’s excellent 
plan, 
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Toe ror THE Sunpay IN 
Apvent (5 S. x. 431.)—Why does your corre- 
spondent, writing about the Collect for the Third 
Sunday in Advent, say, “In all the old Prayer 
Books ‘ever’ is connected, and rightly, with 
‘reignest,’ thus ‘livest and reignest ever, one 
God,’ &e.” ? 

In Archibald John Stephens’s edition of the 
Sealed Book: of Common Prayer, edited for the 
Ecclesiastical History Society, the clause stands, 
“who livest and reignest with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, ever one God, world without end.” 

In the Fac-simile of the Black-letter Prayer 
Book containing Manuscript Alterations and 
Additions made in the Year 1661, which was 
annexed to the Act of Uniformity, and which is, of 
course, of the highest authority, the Collect is in 
manuscript, and reads thus, “who livest, & reignest 
with y® Father, & y® Holy Spirit ever one God 
world without end.” 

In the reprint of the edition of 1662 “according 
to the Sealed Copy in the Tower of London” 
published by Joseph Masters in 1853, and in the 
magnificent reprint by Pickering, the punctuation 
agrees with that given by Stephens; and so does 
that found in my own copy of the edition of 1662. 

In the face of these facts, the punctuation given 
by the original manuscript, by the sealed books, 
and by the small folio edition of 1662, it cannot be 
said that “in all the old Prayer Books” the read- 
ing, “ever one God,” is not found. I am not 
justifying the reading, but simply dealing with the 
facts of the case. 

The Collect for the Third Sunday in Advent did 
not appear till the revision of 1661, so that there 
are no older Prayer Books to refer to, so far as this 
Collect is concerned. 

Nor is the statement accurate as regards all 
other repetitions of the phrase. I turn again to 
Stephens’s edition of the Sealed Book, and there I 
find, in the Collect for 

eee Day—Spirit, ever one God, world without 
end, 

8. after Christmas—Spirit ever one God, world Ke. 

: 6th S. after Epiphany—reigneth ever one God world 

Septuagesima—Ghost ever one God, world &e. 
the punctuation varying, as in old books it does 
vary. 

_ The ordinary ending in the Missale Romanum 
is “Qui Tecum vivit et regnat in unitate Spiritus 
Sancti Deus, per omnia siccula swculorum.” I 
take the first missal that comes to hand (8vo., 
Mechlin, 1850), Dominica prima Adventus, 
W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Mr. Bienkrxsorr in reference to the end of 
this Collect says that all the old Prayer Books 
read, “Who livest and reignest with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit ever, one God,” thereby avoid- 
ing the absurdity of writing “ ever one God.” For 


my part I fail to see the objection to the ordinary 
punctuation ; and to the statement that all the old 
books have the comma after “ever” I will with 
your permission give a few exceptions. In the 


| first place, until 1661 this Collect was not in 


existence, but was substituted in that year by its 
author, Bishop Cosin, who (as may be seen in the 
photo-zincographie copy of his own writing in the 
Book of Common Prayer attached to Car, IT.’s Act 
of Uniformity) used no stop at all. In the Book 
of 1662, printed from the above, and in the octavo 
of the same date, as well as in the versions of 1704, 
10,12, 17 (Sturt’s engraved book), and ’55, I find 
without exception the comma in the ordinary place. 
Mr. BLenkinsorr quotes the Latin rendering as 
in fuvour of connecting “ ever” with “ reignest ” ; 
but in the version of 1681 (when the collect was 
only twenty years old) the words are, “ qui vivis 
et regnas cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto semper unus 
Deus,” where the position of “semper” is con- 
clusive against his theory. Again, the only Greek 
version to which I have had access is even clearer, 
heing ... wvevpatt, eis Oeds. 

I may add that Blunt in his valuable work 
makes no mention of any alternative punctuation, 
so that I am interested to know on what editions 
your correspondent relies. 

It is worthy of remark that the only other 
Collects, viz. those for Christmas, Septuagesima, 
Good Friday, and Easter, in which this precise 
phrase occurs, owe it to an alteration by Bishop 
Cosin, Vicary Gipps. 

St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park. 


Mr. Bienxrysorr will, I think, find few to agree 
with him in his condemnation of the punctuation 
of the clause, “ Who livest and reignest with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, ever one God.” In his 
amended reading he omits several words. Had he 
retained them he would at once have been struck 
by the forced and unrhythmical form into which 
he had thrown a beautifully balanced clause. Let 
any one contrast the condemned sentence with the 
amended one, “ Who livest and reignest with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit ever, one God,” and he 
will not hesitate as to accepting the former as the 
correct form. Mr. Bienxinsorr claims “all the 
old Prayer Books” as being on his side. Will he 
specify some one edition which places the comma 
as he would argue it should be placed? The 
phrase “ever one God” is not absurd ; it simply 
reasserts the truth declared in the Athanasian 
Creed in such words as “the Majesty co-eternal,” 
“ the whole three Persons are co-eternal,” ec. 

Jounson 

Pallion Vicarage, 


May I ask for further information with regard 
to Mr. E. L. Buenxrysorr’s remark on the punctu- 
ation of the Collects in our Book of Common 
Prayer! I have only the reprint of the Sealed 
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Book (Masters, 1853) to refer to, but in that the 
punctuation of the Collect for the Third Sunday in 
Advent agrees with that of our modern Prayer 
Books, nor can I find therein any instance of a 
comma after the word “ever.” I see, however, 
that the same punctuation is not adopted even 
where the Collects are identical : ¢.g. the punctua- 
tion of the Collect for Christmas Day differs from 
that of the Collect for the Sunday after Christmas 
Day, and again, that of the Collect for Easter Day 
from that of the Monday and Tuesday in Easter 
Week. May I ask whether the reprint is trust- 
worthy, or whether Mr. Bieyxinsorr refers to 
later editions of the Prayer Book ? W. F. R. 
Worle Vicarage, 


The expression “ever one God” should not be 
absurd to one who believes in the eternal unity of 
three divine Persons. To such a man there is 
nothing absurd in the ascription— 

** Laud and honour to the Father, 
Laud and honour to the Son, 
Laud and honour to the Spirit, 
Ever Three and ever One ; 
Consubstantial, co-eternal, 
While unending ages run.” 
Sr, Swirurys, 

PLays ACTED BY THE “CHILDREN OF Pavt’s” 
(5" 8. x. 364, 414.)—As a supplementary question 
to that started by Dr. Simpson, in his interesting 
communication on the above subject (ante, p. 364), 
it might be worth while to inquire who were the 
“children of Paul’s” that were the actors. The 
answer is not quite so evident as might be at first 
supposed. In 1527 a tragedy was acted by a 
party of boys from St. Paul’s School before 
Henry VIII. at Greenwich, at an entertainment 
given to the French ambassadors. An account of 
this will be found in Froude (History of England, 
1858, vol. i. pp. 70-73), and corrections of that 
account in “N. & Q.” (2"¢ ii. 24, 78). On this 
occasion there can be no doubt that by the scholars 
of St. Paul’s School are meant those of the public 
school now bearing that name, and not those of 
the cathedral or choristers’ school. This appears 
by the mention of their master’s name Rightwise, 
who was at the head of the school from 1522 to 
1532. The play was probably his own composition, 
as a Tragedy of Dido out of Virgil is known to 
have been written by him. Later on the “children 
of Paul’s” may be often identified with those of 
the cathedral school by the mention of their music 
master, Sebastian Westcott, or whoever it might 
be. During Elizabeth’s reign plays were fre- 
quently acted before the Court by Mulcaster’s or 
“ Munkester’s” children, i.e. the scholars of 
Richard Mulcaster, the first head master of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School. In Collier’s History of 
English Dramatic Poetry, 1831, vol. i. pp. 205-248, 
many entries will be found of representations given 
by his youthful company. The prevalence of the 


fashion is testified by the statutes of various 
schools drawn up about this time ; as those of 
Sandwich, in Kent (1580), which direct the 
master, if he thinks fit, “ to have one Comedie or 
Tragedie of chaste matter in Latin to be played... 
everie Christmas time” (Carlisle’s Endowed 
Schools, vol. i. p. 606). But on Mauleaster’s re- 
moval to St. Paul’s School he does not appear to 
have continued these public performances. From 
about 1590 to 1600 a check had been put on 
theatrical representations by the children of Paul's 
Collier, thid., p. 279), and possibly on similar 
ones by other scholars, This, or a change of tastes 
in keeping with advancing age, may have in- 
fluenced Mulcaster ; for the only production we 
have from his pen while at St. Paul’s was of a 
very different nature, being a Catechismus 
’aulinus, or translation of the Church Catechism 
into Latin elegiacs, dated 1601 (Gent. Magy., 
vol. Ixx. p. 604). Hence the “children of Paul's” 
are not likely to have been those of the public 
school so called while under his mastership. The 
differences of opinion as to children’s acting, im- 
plied in the interdict of 1590 or thereabouts, seem 
plainly referred to in Hamlet’s question about the 
“Tragedians in the City.” Shakspere seems to 
have looked with no favour on these “little eyases, 
that ery out on the top of question”; and it 
might even be surmised that he had Mulecaster 
specially in view. It is interesting to observe, by 
a comparison of dates, that Edmund Spenser, 
whether he ever played any actor’s part or not, 
would be one of “ Munkester’s children” in Suf- 
folk Lane. Though the scholars of Dean Colet’s 
School do not appear, as will be seen, to have fol- 
lowed the precedent set them in 1527, in the way 
of public exhibitions, they have not left their own 
stage wholly untrodden. There is in the school 
library a MS. of Abradates and Panthea, a tragedy 
acted by them in 1770 (concerning which an inquiry 
was made in “N. & Q.,” 3" §. ii. 67), on a subject 
taken from the Cyropedia. J. HL. 


FLEANCE AND HIS Son x. 402.)— 
I sincerely hope that Mr. A. 8. Exxis will not 
exclaim “ Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt” 
when he hears that the Breton origin of the house 
of Stuart was worked out ina paper of mine nearly 
fifteen years ago. This interesting question was 
revived in 1856 by Mr. R. W. Eyton, the his- 
torian of Shropshire, in his remarkable communica- 
tion to the Archeological Institute at their Edin- 
burgh meeting, in which the proved facts were 
distinguished with his usual precision from the 
traditions surrounding them. I thought at first 
that I had found the missing clue in the diocese of 
Chartres, and in 1862 I brought it to Mr. Eyton’s 
notice that Walter Fitz Fleald, or Fitz Fledald, 
was a conspicuous personage in that diocese in the 
reign of William the Conqueror. It appears from 
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the Chartulary of St. Peter of Chartres, published 
by the French Government, that Walter Fitz 
Fleald, or Fledald, held a considerable fief near 
Boisville under Walter de Alneto, which he 
acquired with his wife Fredesindis, the daughter 
of Berard, and was a great benefactor to the abbey. 
Walter occurs in several charters with his brother 
Reginald and his sister Beliardis, and had issue 
by Fredesindis four sons, Reginald, Helias, Hugh, 
and Lisiard, and two daughters, Adeline and 
Elizabeth, who were all old enough to take part 
in his grants to St. Peter’s about 1082. There is, 
however, no trace of his connexion with the 
Seneschal of Dol or with Alan Fitz Fleald of 
England beyond the striking similarity of family 
names, and no result was obtained from what I 
had hoped to be a clue to the origin of the Stuarts. 
The name of Alan, however, suggested a Breton 
origin, and Mr. Eyton’s remark, on the connexion 
which existed between the descendants of Alan 
Fitz Fleald and the older cells in England of the 
Abbey of St. Florent at Saumur, induced me to 
examine all the charters of that abbey which are 
printed by Lobinean in his Preuves of the history 
of Brittany ; when the mystery was solved by the 
discovery that Alan Fitz Fleald was the same 
person as Alan the seneschal of the church of Dol, 
who went to the Crusades in 1096 (Ordericus 
Vitalis). 

The inquest of the possessions of the church of 
Dol, which was taken on oath in 1181 by order of 
King Henry IT., shows that by the grant of Arch- 
bishop Juhel the Seneschal of Dol enjoyed, amongst 
the profits of his office, the exclusive right of baking 
within the city of Dol and the suburbs ; and that 

lan, the Seneschal of Archbishop Even, trans- 
ferred his rights within the vill of Mezuoit, he- 
tween 1076 and 1081, to the new church of St. 
Florent at Dol, which Count Alan Fergant of 
Brittany granted to St. Florent at Saumur as a 
cell on July 14, 1086, in the eighth year of its 
foundation. Alan’s concession was made, with the 
consent of his brother Fledald, on the occasion of 
their brother Rivallon becoming a monk at St. 
Florent’s, Saumur, of which religious house William, 
the heir of the lords of Dol Castle, was then abbot 
(l070-1118). It is clear that Alan the Seneschal 
was the son as well as the brother of Fleald, for, 
by the name of Alan Fitz Floaud, he gave to the 
monks of Marmoutier before 1084 all his right in 
the church of Guguen, and this grant was con- 
firmed by his grandson, Alan Fitz Jordan, when 
Hugh was Archbishop of Dol, 1154-1161 (Lobineau, 
vol. ii. p. 310). This is one of the proofs that 
Alan Fitz Fleald’s patrimony in Brittany descended 
to his son Jordan, who is mentioned in the Pipe 
Roll of 1130, and is noticed by Eyton. Jordan 
may have been older than William, who inherited 
the English estates, which would account for 
William being called Juvenis by Ordericus in 


1138. Jordan died long before his brother Walter, 
the ancestor of the Stuarts, who lived until 1177, 
for his son and heir, Alan Fitz Jordan Fitz Alan, 
founded the Abbey of St. Mary of Tronchet, near 
Dol, before 1147 (Gallia Christiana, vol. xiv.). 
Mr. Ettis has assumed that Alan Fitz Fleald, 
the Sheriif of Shropshire, who died in 1113, was 
the nephew and heir of Alan Fitz Fleald the 
Seneschal, who was the crusader in 1096; but the 
sole ground that I can see for suggesting the 
existence of the nephew is the verdict of the jury 
in the reign of Edward I., which asserts that 
Flancus, the father of Alan, was once the owner of 
the honour of Mileham. Mr. Ettis has over- 
looked that the Chartulary of Castleacre contains 
positive contemporary evidence that Alan Fitz 
Fleald acquired the honour of Mileham by pur- 
chase, and not by inheritance, in the confirmation 
of Simon de Norfolk, who expressly refers to “the 
day on which Alan purchased (conquisivit) the 
honour of Mileham.” This, however, is a point of 
minor interest, and my paper is already too long. 
TEWARS, 


Froppen Fievp (5 §. x. 221, 255.) —Writing 
as he does from Aberdeen, it seems curious that 
Mr. Myeus Danson should not have consulted so 
well known a book as Mr. Seton’s Law and Prac- 
tice of Scottish Heraldry before asking whether 
there was ever “a Lyon King ‘ Dillamerint.’” It 
might with greater reason be asked whether any 
person named Dillamerint ever existed, save in the 
brain of an unknown transcriber of an English 
ballad of unknown date and authorship. It is 
probable enough that the designation of one of the 
most widely known Lyon Kings, Sir David Lind- 
say of the Mount, may have given rise to the 
various forms of the name which appear to exist in 
print and MS. in the ballad which forms the 
subject of Mr. Danson’s note. But, as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Seton shows that the Lyon King at the 
date of Flodden Field was Sir William Cumyng of 
Inverallochy, second son of William Cumyng of 
Coulter, who appears as Marchmont Herald in 
1499 (Reg. Sec. Sig.), was knighted in 1507, and 
is described in a charter of 1513 as “ cireumspectus 
vir Will™* Cumyn de Innerlochy, Rex Armorum 
supremi domini nostri Regis,” and is similarly 
described as lateas 1518. The date of Sir William 
Cumyng’s death does not appear from Mr. Seton’s 
account. But the regular appointment of his 
successor, Sir David Lindsay of the Mount, is 
usually assigned to the year 1530, although he 
appears to have been acting Lyon in January, 
1529. So far as these facts tend to throw a light 
on the probable period of the composition of the 
ballad cited by Mr. Danson, they seem to me to 
favour a date subsequent to Sir David Lindsay’s 
appointment, for I can hardly doubt that “ De-la- 
Mount,” “ Dallamount,” and even “ Dillamerint ” 
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are corruptions of the designation of famous Davie | however, in error, I imagine, as to the destruction 
Lindsay. With regard to “ St. Triman of Quhyte- | of the stocks ; they were burnt no doubt in 1561, 
horne,” I would observe, pace tanti virt, that Dr. | when the roof of St. Paul’s, including the upper 
Grub’s proposed emendation, “St. Trumwine of part of the Lollards’ Tower, was burnt, in the second 
Abercorn,” seems to me alike unnecessary and | year of Grindal’s episcopate. Perhaps he was 
improbable. The mention of St. Ninian of Whit- | thinking of the burning of the Popish reliques, in 
horn fits the requirements of the ballad much | which Grindal had an active part, on the 24th of 
better, bringing forward as it does one of the most August, some months before he became bishop. 
popular pilgrimage shrines of medieval Scotland, Epwarp Sotty., 
visited yearly by James 1V. and for the last time age A 
as late as the year before Flodden Field (see Lands | _“ No Scorcumen, xo IntsuMen, NEED APPLY 
and their Owners in Galloway, Edinburgh, W. 306, 345, 437. —ERIGENA quotes the 
Paterson, 1870). C. H. E. Carmicuaet. fifth canon laid down by the Synod of 816 from 
é Spelman’s Concilia, but he translates it as if it 
Tne Lotuarps’ Tower, St. Pavr’s (5S. x. disallowed NScotchmen to baptize or read divine 
4 service in England. Not Scotchmen, but Ncoti, 
i.e. Irishmen. The Anglo-Saxons of the southern 
parts of England received their Christianity from 
Pope Gregory the Great through Austin the monk, 
but the British and the Irish Christians had re- 
ceived theirs before the division of the Church into 
Eastern and Western, of which latter Gregory 
was the first representative. The Easterns differed 


241, 335.)—I am afraid that the two woodcuts in 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments, 1641, ii. 15, and iii. 
413, must be taken as fancy sketches of the artist. 
It is not probable that in 1514 artists were ad- 
mitted to the prison to make sketches, and it is 
not likely that any of those who were confined 
there, if they came out alive, had any inclination 
to make pictorial representations of the interior. 4 
On examination it will, I think, be found that, if | from the Roman division in the eut of their 
tonsure, and as to the time for keeping the festival 
of Easter. As the Roman party grew into power 
in England this insubordination was looked upon 
as a graver offence than Paganism itself. The two 
systems were brought into contact through the 
northern parts of England having been converted 
to Christianity by the followers of St. Columba, 
and hence the order of the predominant party that 
“no Irishmen need apply.” Wx». Cuarre.t. 


these two woodcuts are intended to represent the 
same cell, there is evidence that they are not taken 
from nature, as the entrance door in the one case is 
on the right hand, and in the other on the left, as 
though an impression of the first woodcut had been 
used by the artist in making his drawing for the 
second. Another thing worth noticing is, that in 
the second woodcut (iii. 413) four men are repre- 
sented, namely, George King, Thomas Leyes, John 
Wade, and William Andrew ; yet in the text we P.S.—I noted years ago, when reading the works 
are told that only the first three were confined | of Giraldus Cambrensis, published by the Master 
in the Lollards’ Tower till they sickened, whilst | of the Rolls, that, in writing to the Pope about 
William Andrew was not there at all, but was con- | Scotland, Giraldus describes it as “que nunc 
fined in Newgate, where he died. abusive Scotia dicitur,” so that even in the second 
In a rare tract, reprinted in the Somers Collec-| half of the twelfth century it was a question 
tion of Tracts (i. 477, ed. 1809), there is a rather] whether the name of Scotia was properly applied 
particular description of the stocks in the Lollards’ | to Scotland. . 
Tower. The tract is the Lyfe and Death of John 


Story, 1571. The writer says :— “Mepicat Bintiocrarny. <A and B.” By 
sth’ ~ 998 O56 a > enr- 
“ He was committed to the Lollardes tower in Powles, | James Atkinson (5S, x. 228, 256.)—I am not sur 


.but he lacked there one thing, which was the mon-| prised to find that a reader of Mr. James Atkin- 
strous and houge stockes, that he and Boner, hisold faith- | son’s unfinished work, “ Medical Bibliog: aphy, 
ful friend, ha i used to turmoyle and persecute the poore A and B” (1834), desires to learn some part iculars 
heles to high, that enly thelr hends lage on the ground, | Of its author's career. Though innocent of any 
Some were stocked in both feet and armes, come also | pretensions to scientific bibliography, it is full, as 
were stocked by both their feet and by both their thombes, | the preface itself candidly warns the reader, of that 
and so did hang in the stockes. And some also were spirit of drollery and amusing absurdity which 
theyr by the made Mr. Atkinson an agreeable companion in 

social life. His father was a medical practitioner 
and devyses by hym practised. These at his being in the | in Y ork, and lies buried in a vault in the church 
Lollardes tower he myssed, and great pitie it was that | of St. Helen, Stonegate, York. Mr. James Atkin- 
he had not tasted of theym; but alack, the good bishop | son died at Lendal in the city of York on March 14, 
Gryndall, late bishop of London, had brent and consumed 1839, aged eighty years, and was buried near his 
Gage SEE Gre, father in the family vault at the church of St. 

This des sription possibly suggested to the artist Helen, Stonegate, on the 21st of the same month. 
the stocks which he has depicted. The writer was, | At the time of his death he was the chief surgeon 
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| 
in the city, and held the appointments of consult- | 
eon to the York County Hospi ind the 
ispensary. His funeral was followed by the | 
of the Philosophical Society of York (of 
which society he was a member) and by the | its name t 
el f the Musical Society. His charity to | The so-call 
the poor of the city and his eminent position in } about two 
le his funeral almost a public] The wor 
a friend connected with | term 
sive 2 copy of the inscrip- | they were 


memory | Streatley 


ing surg 


Staines, 


planation t 


on on the monument to M 

n the church of St. Helen, Stonegate :— 
“Near this place lie interred the remains of James 
Atkinson, Esq., of Le ndal in th on who died on the 

lith of March. 1859, ed eighty vears His sorrowing 

] have ¢t ed t is mor 

fectionate remem >rance of tl 


Berkshire, 
ticular ley, 


naturally | 
> kindest father and the 

their I do not 


remains of 


the old Roman road connecting 
Winchester) with the passage over the Thames at 


o the past 
applied to Roman roads in 
applied to 


ehbourl: 


ium 


Venta Belg: 

therefore, a reasonable ex- 

should have given 

which it ran. 

on this road 


It seems, 
hat the road or y 
ure land throu 
ed Cres: r’s is 
miles from Farnham. 

1 street, A.-S. street, is 


the more usual 
Eneland where 
the name 
l and 
but in the mere description of a par- 
to distinguish it from others in the 
od, the old Enelish yate might very 
e applied. J. A. Picron. 
Wavertree. 


paved with stone, and we 


aces in Bedfordshire 


know the form in which Yateley appears 


warmest friend. Here also lie the 
much-loved 1 ther Ann, reli¢ , who de- | in ancient documents, but if one may judge from 
r, who tat Beverley Y } its n e from some settler called Late, or what at 
inger daughter (Miss Annette Atkinson the Saxon occupation was equ it to Yate. 
r. J ne Atkinson was mart ed in 1824 to] There was 1 “a lo Saxon name & . (Bish p of 
Charles Chatterton, the second son of the | Lindisfarne, 78), which would be such an 
st baronet of Castle Mahon, Cork. He serv: 1 | equivalent, : uld to be the parent 
with much distinction in the Pen lar W | | of our nan : derivatives: cp. Yate in 
Vi rloo. beine made a K.H. in 1832 | | Gloucestershire, Yate in Lancashire; Great 
G.C.B. in 1873. In 1855 he succeeded his elder | Yate, 5 ishire ; Yateh , Cheshire ; Yates- 
erin the baronet Lady ¢ erton dic | bury, Wilts; Yattendon, Berks; and veral 
3 She had no children, and t title is now | Yattons. Eata is an inter I nit there 
W. P. Covrryey. is reason to suppose that it connected with the 
Anne’s Gate Jutes (in Angl.-Sax. Hotes, } who colonized 
Haxts (5S. x. 30 Kent nd with the fabulou nts of Teutonic 
‘L- | mythology Se Fer ms d 
res for the origin and meaning of this | Yateley may therefore not only be a relic of ancient 
place name. ‘There are a variety of sources from | Saxon divin connecting link between 


which it wonld he e sy te frame a derivation. ¥ Eneland 
usually pasture land, 
Yut gate are synonymous, nd q 


In Wynkyn de de’ 


edition of the rer torium Pa reulorum, a.p. L516, 


I hesitat 
part of this name, for no ¢ 
| more diffi ulty than the se of 

likely from the A.-S. 


first appear » of the old S. letter 3 
Gate is there print In a copy in the Brit sh | Second part 
Museum the foll note i ended with | eal, O.E. 


of wet er 


99: “All these wordes of we pro-|. 
| found : 


ounce with y at this daye, and some of these 3 


s the last part in names of 


G. S. STREAT 
, Louth. 
e to express my oO about the first 
ety locrical studies offer 
proper names. The 
derives 
th the signification 
It is very frequently 
towns or villages 


yund, adow. 


irs in the north-west of Germany i 

re used have that place of g in oure spekinge and and appe: 1 

Writinge at this daye.” Various si a an Si form of lag ratmann pl t together with the 


been given to the prefix gat and gate in place | “St 


a gut, or passage through a 


names, such as a road, 
id derivation from the Norse gett, or goat, 
used as aproper name. Random guesses, however, 
We may be certain that place 
names when conferred had some relevancy with the 
uation, or history of the locality. 
Applying this principle to the case before us, we 
find ley as a es is attached to a great number of 
places on the be = of Hampshire and Surrey: 
Har wle r rsle Ri sele y; Framley, &e. 
This no doubt is to ia taken in its usual me: ning 
of open pasture. 


lowing are 
rcumstances, sit Cherard ( 
pays 
département 

Doyen. 
Chartrain et 


German form loh (cf. 


Cuartres Catu 


Chartrain, avec une description 
Histoire de la ville de Ch 
Gilbert (A. P. M.) 


cathédrale de 
Yateley is situated on the line of | 8vo. 2 plates. 


Giitersloh). 


Hannover. 


EDRAL (5 S, x. 408.)—The fol- 
the chief sources of information which 


I would refer to:— 


V.). Histoire de Chartres et de l’ancien 

t statistique du 
Chartres,an x. 2 vols, 8vo, 
rtres, du pays 
de la Beauce. Chartres, 1756. 2 
Description historique de l'église 
Chartres. Chartres, 1524. 


d’ Kure-et-Loir. 


Notre-Dame de 


of 
| F. 
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Guilbert (A.). Histoire des villes de France. Paris, 
1845-59. 6 vols. Svo. plates. 

Hérisson. Dissertations et notices sur l'histoire et les 
historiens, tant imprimés que manuscrits, de Chartres et 
du pays Chartrain. Chartres, 18°96. Svo. 

Histoire du tour du cheeur de l’église de Chartres, 
4 pages. (Cent. xviii.) 

Lagarde (D.). Résumé de l'histoire de I'Ile-de-France 
et du pays Chartrain. Paris, 1826. 18mo. 

Lassus, A. Duval et Didron ainé. Monographie de la 
cathédrale de Chartres. Paris, 12 parts folio; plates. 
(This is the most recent and exhaustive work on the 
subject.) 

Merlet (L.). Dictionnaire topographique du départe- 
ment d’Eure-et Loir, comprenant les noms de lieux 
anciens et modernes, Paris, 1861. 4to, 

Ozeray (Fr.). Histoire générale, civile et religieuse de 
la cité des Carnutes et du pavs Chartrain, vulgairement 
appelk la Beauce. Chartres, 1834-26. 2 vols. Svo. 

(Sablon.) Histoire de l’'auguste et vénérable église de 
Chartres, dédiée par les anciens druides & la Vierge qui 
devoit enfanter. Chartres, 1671. Sm. 12mo. Also 1715, 
12mo. 

Santeul (A. de). Le trésor de Notre-Dame de Chartres; 
rapport au Ministre de l'intérieur sur les archives de 
Vancien chapitre de la cathédrale de Chartres. Chartres, 
1841. S8vo. 10 plates. 

(Tassin.) Plans et profilz des principales villes de la 
province de Beau'ce. (About 1634.) 4to. obl. 

Vallemont (L. L. de). Description de l’aimant qui 
s’est formé A la pointe du clocher neuf de Notre-Dame 
de Chartres. Paris, 1602. 12mo. plates 

Henri Gavssenon, 
Ayr Academy. 

Epritarnes,” &c. 
The date of the brass in 
R. refers, 
ippears from the evidence 


Ravensnaw’s “ ANTIENTE 
(5® S. x. 119, 177. 
Hursley Church, Hants, to which T. F. 
is undoubtedly 1559, a 


given by the inscription itself. It is to the 
memory of Ann Horswell, who married, first, 


Thomas Sternhold, of Slackstead, in the adjoining 
parish of Farley Chamberlayne, who died in 1549, 
and was the well-known translator of the Psalms, 
and, secondly, William Hobby, of Hursley, brother 
of Sir Philip Hobby, lord of the manor of Mer- 
don from 1566 to 1597, when he was succeeded by 


his son Giles. Ss. H, 
Tae Eart or Barrymore, 1793 S. x. 68, 

110, 376.)—Permit me to thank your corre- 

spondents for their replies anent the Earl of 


Barrymore. Would Gwavas allow mea perusal 
of the papers he refers to? Is the painting by 
De Wilde still in existence? and, if so, in whose 
possession is it now? I should be very much 
obliged to C. R. H. if he would direct me where to 
obtain a copy of Anthony Pasquin’s biography of 
the earl, and to Apts if he would furnish any ac- 
count of the “ Bottle Club” and Rowlandson’s 
etching referring to it. I am precluded at present 
from consulting some of the works in which men- 
tion is made of his lordship by reason of my being 
“without the pale of civilization,” but I should 
always be thankful for any information concerning 
the family. 


Some of your contributors may be able to tell 
me the ultimate fate of the unfortunate lady 
C. R. H. refers to. Her latter days are apparently 
lost in oblivion, but doubtless there are traces of 
her family still existing. Mention is made of a 
“Countess of Barrymore” (in a volume called 
Silk and Scarlet) as late as 1804. She is repre- 
sented as being at the Sancho v. Pavilion match 
at Lewes, in July of that year, driving four greys, 
whose owner was to act as second to her husband 
the following morn, at daybreak. What duel does 
this allude to, and who was this particular 
countess? Where can I procure a pedigree of the 
whole Barrymore family, and what were their 
arms and crest, motto, &c.? H. Harrisoy, 

Cape Jask, Persian Gulf. 


Fietp Names (5" §. ix. 325, 403, 479; x. 158, 
209, 309, 394, 416.)—“ Blake’s Oak,” so called 
from a man of that name said to have been hanged 
on a tree there during the Great Rebellion: 
“L Corner,” close by, from a copse there in the 
form of that letter; Acre,” “ Fiddler's 
Elbow,” all in the parishes of Radley and Kenning- 
ton, Berks. W. J. Bernnarp Sirs. 

Temple. 


* (Joose 


“Ost-nouse” (5% S, x. 227, —I make 
a suggestion respecting this word different from 
the other etymologies given. Ost is the Danish 
and southern Norwegian word for cheese. In 
several parts of Norway farm produce is stored in 
different houses, that is, one for milk, another for 
butter, and soon. These houses are separate from 
the dwelling-house and also from each other. 
There are therefore a miélch-huus, smor-huus 
butter-house), the o pronounced like French eu, 
and ost-huus (cheese-house). If the word is used 
in Northumberland, it should be noticed that the 
population of that county have a strong Danish 
element in their blood as well as in their language. 
U. 


392. 


Edinburgh. 


In the south-eastern counties the word ost or 
oast-house is only used to designate a building 
especially constructed for drying hops. 


C. L. 


Doc S. x. 347, 394.)—I have read 
somewhere that the origin of Punch and Judy was 
Pontius Pilate beating the Jews, the names 
being derived from this: Punch from Pontius, 
and Judy from Judai, the Jews. Did Toby re- 


present the chief priests? Have not figures of 
Punch been found roughly drawn on the walls at 
Pompeii ? Freperick E. SAWYER. 
Brighton. 
Bequests 1x S. x. 307, 451.)— 
May not the “Westgate daunce” and the “South- 
gate daunce ” (ante, p. 452) have been ales ? Com- 
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pare with Mr. WaTertoy’s examples the following 
inscription, copied, so far as I was able to read it, 
from the front of the west gallery (c. 1500) at 
Cawston Church, Norfolk :—“ God spede the plow 
and send us ale corn anow our purpose for to make 
&... plow lite of Sygate. Be mery an glade... 
good ale yis work mad.” Nothing is here said 
about dancing, but a tripudium is at least sug- 
gested, and in connexion with it we have the 
plough light of another “ gate.” > a 


Wics AnD Kweepreecues (5 §, ix. 481; x. 
5, 95, 123, 216, 356, 419, 458.)—The following 
extract from a schoolmaster’s bill shows that the 
outer furnishing of a schoolboy’s head was care- 
fully attended to in the last century. The boy 
whose expenses are here set down could not have 
been fifteen years of age in 1744, so that the 
“shaving” item must have been a preparation of 
his head for the wig. He was an only son, heir 
to a large estate, and lived to be an M.P. and the 
son-in-law of an earl of ancient lineage, the grand- 
father of a celebrated Prime Minister long de- 
ceased :— 

“D* to J. Sayers. 


A suite of clothes : a 3 3 
Four pairs of shoes 010 6 
A year’s shaving and dressing his wigs . 0 5 5 
Pocket money 05 0 
Shoeing his horses one 04 3 

October 5th, 1744.” £4 14 10 


Taking time and place into consideration, this sum 
total represents about twenty-five or thirty pounds 
of our present money. D’Alton, in his King 
James's Irish Army List Illustrated (p. 84), quotes 
from the Southwell MSS., now, I believe, in the 
British Museum, a college bill, in 1711-12, of a 
young Lord Roche, a “mere boy,” four dozen pairs 
of gloves, 2/. 8s., and a periwig-maker’s charges 
for goods and services, 121. D’Alton adds that 
the cost of Lord Roche’s tuition in dancing, 
fencing, and riding quadrupled the cost of his 
instruction in French and mathematics, &c. His 
mother petitioned the Government in 1703, on 
her failure to obtain relief from the Court of 
Claims on Forfeited Lands, stating that she and 
her children were in great poverty and a most 
“forlorn condition.” After this the sums spent 
on dancing, fencing, periwigs, and riding lessons 
for the boy are very characteristic of the Irish 
Jacobites. His widow or daughter-in-law was, I 
believe, the Lady Roche mentioned in Mrs. Hall’s 
Treland as having been, within the recollection of 
old persons alive in the beginning of this century, 
reduced to beg her bread in the streets of Cork, 
Wearing the tattered remnants of a court dress. 


M. A. H. 


sivE Dr- 
scRiPTio” x, 428, 455.)—The line quoted, 


*Plaudite porcelli,” &c., is the opening of the 
Pugna Porcorum, a mock-heroic of about three 
hundred lines, every word of which begins with 
the letter p. It is a satire on the clergy, but 
a mere literary curiosity. It is to be found in 
Nuge Venales sive Liber Ridendi, a.v, 1642, 
where it is said to be “ incerti auctoris,” and in 
Select Specimens of Macaronic Poetry (Beckley, 
22, Piccadilly, 1831), by the late William Sandys. 


R. H. 


“Hens” (5S, x. 447.)—This must be a mis- 
take for Hams, especially as it hails from South 
Hams=an old word in common use for a field, 
dwelling-place, &c. Probably an error of the 
advertiser. H. 


Vanpunk 1x Sim Henry Bisnor’s Giee: 
Craret (5" §, x. 429, 455.)—Mr. Norru at the 
latter reference quotes » purchase of “a pottle of 
malmsey and a pottle of claret given to a strange 
preacher by the corporation of Leicester on Oct. 4, 
i564.” Such a quantity of wine might make any 
mana “strange” preacher. Each pottle measure 
was half a gallon. Let us hope then that the 
claret was weak if the Malmsey-Madeira was 
strong. But claret may be carried back to a much 
earlier date than 1564. Giraldus Cambrensis up- 
braided the monks of Canterbury for the luxury of 
their tables—that they drank every kind of beer, 
ale, and wine. Among the last he specifies 
“claretum, mustum, et medonem” (claret, must, 


and mead). This carries back the word claret to 
the twelfth century. Wa. Cnarre.t. 


Tne Pavior’s “Hon” (5" S. x. 344.)—Black- 
smiths, stone-quarrymen, and all who have heavy 
blows to strike, make this or some such inyolun- 
tary sound when engaged at their work. The 
paviors repairing London Bridge, as witnessed by 
your correspondent, did not use it, because paviors 
working in gangs on our modern paved roads do 
not (neither is it necessary to) use the muscular 
exertion which will make with “ every stroke their 
lab’ring lungs resound.” H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 


Forty years ago one much concerned with such 
matters told me that a pavior who neglected to 
groan was “fined a pot” by his comrades, Another 
fine old custom, that of grooms to hiss over their 
work, is going whither the London cries have gone. 
Something must be done. TREGEAGLE, 


GenerRAL (2™ §, vii. 457; S. 
x. 309, 355.)—A handsome life-sized portrait of 
this once celebrated character, in oils, may be seen 
in the Conversation Room of the Royal Dublin 
Society. Ample particulars of his career and 
belongings are given in Dr. Lanigan, his Life and 
Times, Dublin, Duffy, pp. 103 et seq. 

W. J. F. P. 
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Avutnorns or Booxs Waytep (5" S. x. 389, of Macaulay—his defence of Boswell, and his pleasant 
) | notices of the gentle Bennet Langt 
. Beau erk, und his sympathetic ¢ y on the 


» feature of the book is the writer's vindicat 
of Johnson from Lord Chesterfield’s di ! ne port 
of him, or l hi 1 i 


gon. It< 
Dr. Till, w 


wo G logical ad Bi R 
| Vol. i Nos nd 3 Published e N, ¥ 
rative of the razors ress, and to the invention by | Genealovical i] sical Society. rial 
a joiner at North Shi ofa ving machine, in which | Hall 1M » Av ew York ¢ 
the person who Was operated upon sat in an arm-« Tur ty Gene cal Quarterlies of 1 we here 
and was lathered l ved by machinery, while a lad] led r receint afford « 1 proof of 
payed & (Ol | the lovis cal n iligence dev i Ay can 
miusic taken (most likely) tro tudent ‘ t to the preservat ls of 
vaiu suc con- 
country. for arcely 
i Ww W in r 
tol.) lt it t ) 
/ has ] l 
on 
The v print was 
renti , 2 fire having shor rwards 
M f chives of the town from v h they 
regarding England Hist G 
luction of was to be expected from its pre- 
\ pr reat | ’ value 
in the appe raw ya clos 


(edit 

remarkal ~ 

[We will forward the c »py of the verses to GReYsTrIL. ] a l ; 
und | 


This is incorrectly given. It should read :— 
* Terrible he rode alo 


Witl his Yem 1 sword foi aid, | = 
Ornament it carried none | bours 
But the notches on the blade.” | se 
It is a verse in “An Arab Lay,” translated from Goethe, | into the mann rs, customs, and mode of 
and may be found in Palla Bagatelles, and Kinder- | England in bygone days. Floreant a 
garten, by J. M. 8., privately printed last year. The | 
author is a well-known police magistrate in London, and | 
nag i mh , an The Divectorium A noglicas (Hogg & Co.) has reached 
I A. B. fourth edition, which fact shows ho idely Dr. Lee’s 
learned labours are appreciated.—Part X. of Mr. Helsby’s 
Or I's iste of C ie itledge & Sons) has 
#iscellancaus. History (Boutledg 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 
hanson: his Friends and his Critics. By George Tue Christmas number of “N. & QQ.” wiil contain, 
ederick Hill, D.C.L. (Smith, Elder & Co.) amongst other papers, the following articles :—“ Chirist- 


are two distinct classes of readers to whom this | ™#3 in Russia,” by W. R. 8. Ralston, M.A.; “ 

little volume, the result of a long, patient, and loving | Of Christmas Carols,” by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, M.A.; 
study of the subject, will be specially acceptable. First, | and “ The Christmas Play of the Seven Champions,” by 
there are the Oxford men, who love to dwell upon the | the Rev. 8. Arnott, M.A. 

histor € associations connected with Alma Mater, and Axoturr of the old contributors to “ N. & Q.” has been 
will revel in delight over Mr. Hill's account of Oxford | removed by death, one whose classical pay ers especially 
in Johnson’s time ; and next, the admirers of the sterling must have been perused with interest -Cravrurp TAIT 
qualities of the creat moralist and lexicographer, who | Rawacr, LL.D., who died on the 29th ult. at Wallace 
will be charmed with the author's vindication of Dr. John- Hall, Dumfries-shire. He wae born on Sept. 10, 1809, 
son from the hasty and too often ill-considered criticisms | was educated at the High School and at the University 


Garland 


is ver roperly included in “ The Sporting Songs” i - 
the admirable f English § , published in 1851 
in the ‘* National Illustrated Library ” series, at the office 4 
of the J/lustrated It will also be found | 
aty f the volume of raf t Age D *| to Johr ily wants one thing to ma it perfect 
illustrated by Ge e Cruikshank H. G. Bohn, third ] +1, fal ‘ 
the same volume Dil in’s wh i Telicitous po ‘ in stiva- 
edit ny p. | € sume Is | tion, could 1 have failed to work out, nar , the iden. 
parocy OF wit the ime, _| tification of “the worthy, sensible, ned man, 
“See the shore lined wit uzera, the tide comes in fasé Mr. L..” Lord Chester li’s relativ to w mn, and not 
The title of the song is 7 Pride of the Ocean, and} to Johnson, Chesterfield applied the w entary 
describes the career of a ship much in the same way that | epithet, “a respectable Hottentot.” 
he had already described tl career of the racehorse. | 
Very probably Dibdin’s song has been parodied by many, | Pil 
I can plead guilty to one such perody which appeared in | Hi. 
dire on of he ew ne istor 
the sof more than twenty years ago. It was Bo “Tl 
+i Society Justor e Society's House Somerse 
called The Iligh-Mettled Raz and began with the line, ton, th ms, verset 
ations 
g a vivid 
2, and to 
the story 
li families 
ry. We 
' 
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Edinbur h, was appt yinted Rector of Wallace Hall J NIVERSIT OF LONDON, 
School in 1-41, and create LL.D. by the University of T 1 EX INATI 
st pt oO 3 long The Yates at whicl severn \MINATIONS 
52. The greatest part of his long nel wae in t of LUNDON for the \ ear 187 will nen 
h 3 on, and among the more} January 13, and Mond 
of h be mentioned the preset BACHELOR OF ARTS.—First B.A., Monda tere 
pat ( His pen was most prolific, second B.A., Monday, October 

neral information of a most extensive and | MASTER OP ART Mond 

4 ¢ »dast h he d udy, in ranch i mday, 

One of thedast books which he publishec June 

twas Bible Echoes in- Ancient Cla was | DOCTOR OF LITERATUKE—First it 
ithe D ases, in which the annals of | sonrpruRAL EXAMINATIONS —T 

sh where h id lived long and done s0 | pacnELOR OF SCIENCE.—First B Sc. Mondoy.July 21 
rk have l a chronic We would nd BSc, i 

Ioan, full and ay tice of D R OF SCIENCE.—Within the first tw sof Jur 

refer our readers to a full and appre tic | BACHELOR OF LAWS.—I LL 1 

Rama in the D fries-shive and Llevald of aul 
DOCTOR OF LAWS.—Thursday, January 

he 4th 
BACHELOR OF MEDICIN Preliminary ’ I ay, 

y 
Register. Aiptices to Correspondents. 

t call special attention tot notice: BACUPL one 
rset On all communications sh he name and — ros OF ~ ‘ 
address of the sender, not nec lication, but | cupseers RELA ic HEALTH—M 

Record. as a guarant f good faith. BACHELOR OF lus. Mor ece 

N. ¥, F. J. P Ledbury Thomas P: irr is buried in the 
‘cmorial south t of Westminster Abbey ; suid to have | may ined om application ¢ 

lived to t e of 152 years and through ten reigns, | of London, Burlington Gardens, London, W 
we nere from Edward IV. to Charles I. Our dent WILLIAM B, CARPE 
proof of desires er nformation respecting the n 
! can will « yndents be good ‘enough to communicate VV ORES on TOBACCO, SNUFF, &c.—Book- 

is of with hit sellers having Books on ° Snuff, &e.. Ma . 

H.C. 1 tongs vlong rt to the Of f COPE’S TUBACCU PLANT, Lord 

a pair of n s to cat hold papers r light | Nelson Street, Liverr 
r | — 

objects at from on¢ ged | Fr y post on receipt of Penny Sta 

persons Cutilers supply them. {ATALOGUE, No. 127, of Fine Booker, Manu- 

vovet innit Cere sacrarium | t ‘ Ar ture, Fi Cry snk, ’ 

rwards populi Roma y, lib. vii. cap. 20 (Paris, | NG ois South can 

. F. J God te srs the wind to the shorn ) W, cc AR Pi ’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 

ald VY. & Q.,” 48. vi. 90 163, 256, . gic nd Mis an forwa st fr 
pplica n 2, Taberna Walk (near Fins , London, 
140, 4 
F The tablet is > = 
fon Ween ' ECONDHAN D BOOK STORE, 
A third edit., p Wi FOW! 
mS F. B. (West uinster) thanks E. L. P. (Tunbridge MON 1 HL ( r T A LOGUES, 
Wells) for Dr. J. Barrow’s Ex; t on the Decaloque. Gratis and 
D E ‘ H steric WA the inventor and r of ‘ nts Lat t Pa e, I ar y Pr ted. and ¢ r 
a barometer 1 not much in use. 
F Cansiatency. art a jewel,’ 
E. 7 NTER | tency, thou art a jewel.”) |... ,0GUE, just out, of Old, Rare. and Curious Books, sent Grat 
TE CHEAI kK AND PRINT STOKE 
? W.C. lany thanks for the trouble you have taken. | y x 2 A 
am.” C. WILD, Albert Ts ace, Nottiz Ga Ayswater nd, 
Martyy.—The Secretary, Surtees Socicty, Durham. 
B.—In a direct line with Oxford St t. and Dus to tl 
voTIt f street 
Editorial Communications should be addressed Pr As, 
r ached Edit r of ‘ Notes ar d Queries — Advertisem« its and oR DIN ARY B RI T ARMORIALS: 

Lee's Busirfess Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Oflik } d a Di Coats of Arms that the N 
Lelsoy § Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. Famil jelds ha it . Piate, 
13) has W Glass be readivy rtained. Byt ted. W. PAPWURTH 
e beg leave ate that we decline to return com- | Baited from Soy AW. MUORANT, 

munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; an In 1,125 pages, Svo. double columus, stitched, to bind in 1 or 2 vols. 

, to this rule we can make no exception. Address direct, Mr. W. PAPWORTH, 33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
Chirist- > MARION and CO. 22 and 23, SOHO SQUARE 
jarland W ANTE D to PURCHASE, or HIRE, a Novel | 4 (Ground Floor). 

M.A.: tz-Yorke, 1 ( William Jonson —Dr. W 200 PHOTOGRAPHS of various RACES n RUSSIA, ROL 
by VANSON, i Row, Westga ad, Newcastle-on-Tyn MANIANS, BULGARIANS, CIRCASSIANS, Det iled 

] COOKS Second- Hand Miscellaneous) RE- | 3.000 PHOTOGRAPHS of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, including Copies 
MAINDERS C. HERBERT, English and Foreign Book of the Pictures at 
1a been Of Peo cee well Road, London, EC. CATALOGUE free on receipt | » 999 PHOTOGRAPHS of INDIA ; also the Rajahs and Suit 
necially of Two Stamos. Libraries, Uld Books, and Parchment purchased 
aa 1,000 PHOTOGRAPHS of JAPAN and the JAPANESE, 
p Tait ‘HEAP BOOKS.— Brookbayers should send to | PHOTOGRAPHS of CYPRUS, PARIS EXHIBITION, ENGLAND, 
Wallace 12, St_ Werl reet, Che J P. EDWARDS'S ITALY, SWITZERLAND, & 

1803, CATALOGU ES [EAP SECOND “HAND BOUKS. Issued | Collections completed, collated, mounted, titled, bound into 
‘Monthly, and s buyers volumes, portfolived, or Portraits enlarged and coloured. 
iversity 
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RADITIONS and CUSTOMS of ENGLISH 
CATHEDRALS By MACKENZIE E. C, WALCOTT, B.D., 
Pracentor of Chichester. Second Edition. 5¢ 
London: LUNG MANS & CO, 
Just published, in 8vo. price 16a. cloth, 
[THE ARYAN HOUSEHOLD, its Structure and 
Development ; an Introduction to Comparative Jurispraderce 
Ry W. BE. HEARN, LL.D, Dean of the Faculty of Law in the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne. 
London: LONGMANS & CO. 


Just published, Fourth Edition, 8vo, price 18s. 
REHISTORIC TIMES, as [Illustrated by 
Ancient Remains, and the Manners and Custe ome of Modern 
Savages. By Sir JUHN LUBBUCK, Bart, M.P. 
Lopdon: F. NORGATE, 7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


COMPLETION OF OLD AD) NEW LONDON, 
In Six Sumptuous Illustrated Volumes, 98, each. 


NARRATIVE OF ITs HISTORY, ITS PEOPLE, 
AND ITS PLACES, 
With about 1,200 and Maps. 
Vo's. T. and IT. are by WALTER NM aeons URY, Vols. I11., IV 
V. and VI. areby EDWAKD AWALEC 
Vols. 1. and IT contains the Western 
ast of Temple Ba apd Northern Suburbs 
‘Vols Itt “IV. contain Vol. VI contains London 
London West of Temple Bar South of the Thames. 
*,* A Handsome Library Edition of the Work is issued in 
Six Volumes, price 3t 


“The best popular book on London which has yet been issued.” 
Daily News. 

“As for giving an idea of the book, it would be quite impossible. 
The reader must go to it."—Spectator. 

* Asan elaborate and picturesque description of the metropolis, it 
has scarcely a rival in our language, and it is a worthy record of the 
history aud antiquities of the greatest of all the erent | world cities” 

daily Telegraph. 


c ASSE LL, PETTER & GALPIN, London ; and all Booksellers. 


THE FOUNDER OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL. 


THE LIFE, LETTERS, AND SERMONS OF 
BISHOP HERBERT DE LOSINGA. 


FOUNDER OF NORWICH CATHEDRAL 
cire. a.p. 1050, d, 1119). 

The LETTERS (as translated by the Editors) being incorporated 
into the LIFE, and the SERMONS being now first edited from a MS. 
in the possession of the University of Cambridge, and accompanied 
with au English Translation and English Notes. 

By EDWARD MEYRICK GOULBURN, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich ; and 


HENRY SYMONDS, M.A., 
Rector of Tivetshall, and late Precentor of Norwich Cathedral. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1. 10s. 


JAMES PARKER & CO, Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN 3 VOLS. QUARTO, 
A NEW AND COMPLETE 


ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 
Edited by Rev. JAS. TAYLOR, A.M. D_D, F.A.S., 
Assisted by Eminent Philologists, 

This new Scottish Diction-ry, though embracing Jamieson's “ Dic” 
tionary,” will contain so much Original Matter as virtually to consti- 
tute ita new work. Eminent Scandinaviaa Scholars and well-known 
Vhilologists in different districts of Scotland will enrich the Work by 
their contributions. Prospect uses explaining the comprehensive cha- 
racter of the proposed new Scottish Dictionary will be sent on applica- 
tion to the l’ublisher. 

WM. PATERSON, 67, Princess Street, Edinburgh. 


] IBLE, OLD, Printed 1708.—This Copy containg 

euveral MS. Notices, being the Marriages, Rirths. &e., of various 
Members of the HOARE and PUKREPOY Families. (Offers invited. — 
Apply to GOLDING & LAWRENCE, Booksellers, opposite British 
Museum Gates 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
Now ready, with Coloured Plates and ave illustrations, 
3 vols. medium Svo. 84+. 
Te 
HE MANNERS and Cl STOMS of the 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS: their P 'rivat e Life, Government 
Laws, Arts, Manufactures Religion. Agriculture, Early Histor ry, te. 
Derived from a comparison of the Paintings, Sculptures. and Mong. 
ments still existing with the eae of Ancient Authors. By Sir J, 
ARDNER WILKINSON, P New Edition, with 
by the late Author, Revised aa Biitea b yy SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D 
From the Preface. 

“The present edition has been prepared from the notes and manu. 
script which the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson left behind, with the 
additicn of fresh matter contributed by the Editor. Very little of the 
original text has bee n omitte d, and only those statements and opiniong 
wh - the progress of science no lenger regards as useful or correct: 
while new views and facts acquired by the progress of Egyptian re- 
seare “h have been embodied in notes or inserted in the text. 

“* The great merit of the acute observation of the Author, and the 
exhaustive illustrations of F eyot an manners and customs as depicted 
by the monuments, have made the present work a text-book on the 
subject, both for the general public an i ime —_ jual students ; its chief 
excellence consists in the great trouble which the author took in 
explaining and comparing Egyptian and Greek notions. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
PRIZE BOUKS, 
6a. each. 


i R. SMILES’S SELF-HELP SERIES, 


I. SELF-HELP. 
Il. CHARACTER. 
THRIFT. 
IV. INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 


With 30 T)lustrations, 6d. 
THOMAS EDWARD, the SCOTCH 
NATURALIST. 
With 50 Illustrations, 128. 
ROBERT DICK, the GEOLOGIST and 
BOTANIST. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


COLLINSON & LOCK. 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE IN THE OLD ENGLISH STYLE, 
Inexpensive 
Souualy constructed. 
Most finished workmanship. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WOODWORK FOR INTERIORS, 
Staircases, Wall Panelling, 
Ceilings, Windows, 
Mantei-pieces, and Doors. 
CURTAIN FABRICS OF SILK, WOOL, AND COTTON, 
Of Special Designs 
and Colours 
Reproductions of Old Brocades. 


DECORATIVE WALL AND CEILING PAPERS, 


COLLINSON & LOCK,, 


109, FLEET STREET, LUNDON, | E.C, 


STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS ! RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 
ACUIDEN'1S OF ALL KIN 
Insured against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company, 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £210,000. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 

in the event of Injury, may be secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as COMPENS ATION. 
Apply to the ou *. oe Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
RNHILL, LUNDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Seeretary 


OLD AND NEW LONDON: | 
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